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The Brownie of Bodsbeck, and other Tales. 
By James Hogg, Author of the 
Queen’s Wake, &c. &c. 2 vols. 
12mo. pp. 641. London. 1818. 


Mr. Hoce is well known in North 
Britain, by the appellation of the 
Ettrick Shepherd; and is not the first 
Scotch poet who has lately turned 
novelist. The first of these tales, called 
The Brownie of Bodsbeck, strongly 
bears the marks of imitation, as to its 
construction, Jocalities, and characters ; 
and whether Mr. H. is likely to rival his 
prototype in popularity, must be doubt- 


ful: yet the theme of his first tale has | 


become, since we were presented with 
the Tales of My Landlord, a subject 
of interest, and is capable of yielding 
further entertainment. Mr. H.’s novel 
is historical, and relates to the fanatical 
dissensions in Scotland. The mis- 
fortunes of the Cameronian covenanters, 
the brutality of the soldiers, and the 
dreadful vengeance exercised upon 
those who harboured and aided those 
proscribed persons, are the chiefsubjects 
of this tale. ‘The characters are com- 
posed of the rustics who dwelt in the 
neighbourhood of the hiding-places ; 
and though the superstition, manners, 
prejudices, and national character of 
the Scotch peasantry, are well and 
faithfully detailed, there is little va- 
nety, or incident: as to plot, there is 
none—though we are with some inge- 
huity kept in suspense, whether the 
mysterious and nocturnal disturbers of 
the personages we are introduced to, 
are really belonging to the world of 
spirits, or of mortals. The detail re- 
lating to the covenanters is principally 
founded upon fact; and in this respect 
Mr.H. has a great advantage, as a true 
story generally finds superior favour to 
the mere weavings of the author’s fancy, 
even if occasionally inconsistent. Our 
old acquaintance, Claverhouse, of 
bloody memory, so well delineated in 

Old Mortality,” bursts upon our 
notice in the commencement: we find 
S Spit of vengeance, barbarity, and 
eel depravity, even assuming a 
arker dye than when we knew him 

Vou. | 





before. The Brownie has struck us as 
first-cousin to the Black Dwarf, alike 
dreaded, mysterious, and evil, but indul- 
gent and condescending to a fair maid. 
Katherine, the rustic heroine, is a cha- 
racter far removed from common life — 
she possesses the determination, firm- 
ness, masculine spirit, and benevolent 
mind, of Diana Vernon—she ig,care- 
less of decorum, and h:. 1's a suspicious 
intercourse with the Brownie, and other 
marvellous visitors—she braves the 
censure, contumely, and desertion of 
her parents and friends, and steadily 
perseveres in her determination to 
rescue a persecuted remnant from 
danger and death. Contrary to all 
precedent in novel writing, the beau- 
teous Katherine shares her affections 
amongst her family, and betrays no 
tenderness towards any lover: perhaps 
peril, active benevolence, and constant 
watchfulness, prevents the intrusion 
of a warmer sentiment; and we leave 
her as we found Ber, a lovely country 
maiden, saving the lives of hundreds, 
the pride of her sire, and a vestal in 
purity. Farmer Laidlaw is a character 
of worth and goodness, without a pe- 
culiar show of piety or spirit; his 
heart is ever in the right place, hu- 
manity is his creed, the oppressed are 
his friends, tyranny is his detestation— 
his native courage and superstition 
often come in contact, and present some 
ludicrous scenes; the latter feeling, 
indeed, forms the safeguard of the 
Cameronian fugitives, with the whole 
population of these regions: and strange 
appears the appetite, the labour 
achieved, and the flocks dispersed, by 
the single power of the Brownie*, who 
is blamed for all the havoc made by 
hundreds of the concealed covenanters, 
and by the astonishing works of assist- 
ance which are performed in a single 
night on the farm of Chapelhope. 
Walter Laidlaw is first introduced to 
the fugitives by accidentally stumbling 
upon two of them asleep on his sheep- 
farm: a fight ensues, and he breaks 
the arm of one of his antagonists —com- 
passion immediately quells party spirit, 
and he discovers that he is amongst 








* «¢ Brownie” is known to be a Scottish name 
for a species of fairy.— Rev. 
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the persecuted Whigs who have taken 
shelter in his land; he promises se- 
crecy, protection, and food. and is thus 
introduced to all the rest :— 


‘¢ When they heard that, they took me out 
to the tap of a knowe, and began to whistle 
like plovers—nae herd alive could hae kend 
but they were plovers—and or ever | wist, 
ilka hag, and den, and tod-hole round about, 
seemed to be fu’ o’ plovers, for they fell a’ to 
the whistling an’ answering ane another at 
the saine time. I had often been wondering 
how they staid sae lang on the heights that 
year, for [ heard them aye whewing e’en an’ 
morn; but little trowed I theygwere a’ twa- 
handed plovers that { heard# In half an 
hour they had sic a squad gathered thegither 
as e’e never glimed on. There ye might 
hae seen auld gray-bearded ministers, lairds, 
weavers, and poor hinds, a’ sharing the same 
hard fate. ‘They were pale, ragged, and 
hungry, and several o’ them lame and wound- 
ed; and they had athegither sic a haggard 
severity i’ their demeaner, Lord torgie me, 
gin I wasna feared to look at them !” 


Walter Laidlaw cherished and fed 
his motley fugitives, his flocks were 
thinned, and “‘ the gudewife’s bannocks 
vanished by scores;” for which the 
insatiable Brownie was blamed. The 
hymns sung on the mountains appalled 
the inhabitants, and many other myste- 
rious and unaccountable circumstances 
occurred to alarm minds already open 
to every kind of superstition; the fol- 
lowing is one instance ;— 


“ Jasper, son to old Jobn of the Muchrah, 
was the swiftest runner of his time; but of 
all those whose minds were kept in cons 
tinual agitation on account of the late inun- 
dation of spirits into the country, Jasper was 
the chief. He was beset by them mornin 
and evening; and even at high ncon, if the 
day was dark, he never considered himself as 
quite sate. I{e depended entirely upon his 
speed in running to avoid their hellish interes 
course; he essayed no other means—and 
many wonderful escapes he effected by this 
species of exertion alone. Ile was wont to 
knit stockings while tending his flock on the 
mountains ; and happening to drop some 
yarn one evening, it trauled after him in a 
long ravelled coil along the sward. It was 
a little after the sun had gone down that 
Jasper was coming whistling and singing over 
the shoulder of the Hermon-Law, when, 
chancing to cast a eatual glance behind him, 
he espied soinething in shape of a horrible 
serpent, with an unequal body, and an enor 
mous length of tail, coming stealing along 
the bent after him. His heart leapt to his 
mouth (as he expressed it), and his hair 
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bristled so that it thrust the bonnet from his 
head. He knew that no such monster in- 
habited these mountains, and. it momentarily 


occurred to him that it was the Brownie of 


Bodsheck come to seize hiin in that most 
questionable shape. He betook him to his 
old means of safety in great haste, never 
doubting that he was well qualified to run 
from any objcct that crawled on the ground 
with its belly; but, aiter running a consider- 
able way, he perceived his adversary coming 
at full stretch along the hill after bun. Mis 
speed was redoubled; and, as he noted now 
and then that his inveterate pursuer gained 
no ground on him, his exertion was beyond 
that of man. There were two shepherds on 
an opposite hill who saw Jasper running 
without the plaid aud the bonnet, and with a 
swiftness which they described as quite in- 
conceivable. ‘The cause set conjecture at 
defiance; but they remarked, that though he 
grew more avd more spent, whenever he 
vlanced behind he exerted hiunself anew, and 
strained a little harder He contimued his 
perseverance to the last, as any man would 
do who was running for bare life, until he 
came to a brook called the Ker Cleuch, in 
the crossing’of which he fell down exhaust- 
ed; he turmed on his back to essay a last 
defence, and, to his joyful astonishment, 
perceived that the scrpent likewise lay still 
and did not move. The truth was then dis- 
covered; but many suspected that Jasper 
never overcame that heat and that fright as 
long as he lived.” 

In the meantime, there were repeated 
evidences that Katherine, the daughter 
of Walter, was frequently seen in com- 
pany with the Brownie, to the incon- 
ceivable anguish of her parents, who 
gave up all hope in her, here and here- 
after, finding her in correspondence 
with evil spirits; and she was even 
suspected of being privy to the murder 
of five soldiers in the neighbourhood. 
An old room at the back of the house 
was the scene of her midnight visita- 
tions, from which horrible sounds issued, 
and which dogs and men alike avoided 
with instinctive terror. Every servant 
left the house, except old Nanny, a 
mysterious and suspicious character. 

About this time, Clavers with fifty 
dragoons arrived; and in his examina- 
tion of every member of the family in 
the most taunting and insolent way, 
especially of the beautiful Katherine, 
behaved with such intolerable impu- 
dence, that he unexpectedly found him- 
self in the gigantic grasp of Walter. 
This, and a further indignity to an 
officer attending, aroused the revenge 
of Clavers, and determined him upon 
ruining the family. Walter was made 
a prisoner, and bound in the house : 
the two young sons were examined ; 
they insisting upon the innocence of 
the family, were ordered to be shot:— 

“ John, the eldest, who possessed a good 
deal of his mother’s teebleness of character, 
and was besides but newly recovercd from a 
fainting fit, was seized with a stupor, ap- 





peared quite passive, and acted precisely as 
they bade him, without seeming to know 
what he did; but the youngest, whose name 
was William, preserved an interesting firm- 
ness, In such a trial, for a considerable time. 
On being advised by Clavers to tell all he 
knew rather than die, and asked if he was 
not afraid of death? Lle answered, with the 
tear in bis eye, § I’m nouther feared for you 
nor death, man. I think if fock may be 
guidit this way at their ain hames, the sooner 
they’re dead the better.” Then turning his 
looks to his brother, who kneeled according 
to the general’s order on the green heside 
him, he added, with convulsive sobs, * But 
poor Jock’s gaun to be shot too—I wonder 
what ye need kill him for!—What ill hae 
we ever done t'ye?—Jock’s a very good 
callant—I canna pray weel, but if ye'll Ict 
my billy Jock gang, I'll pray for ye as I can, 
and kiss ye too.’ 

¢ }Tappy was it for the wits of poor Maron 
that she saw nothing of this touching scene; 
she, as well as Walter, being then with the 
rest under a strong guard in the old room. 
Clavers paid no regard to the kneeling boy’s 
request. He caused his troopers to draw up 
around them, present their tirelocks, and 
then an executioner, who was always one of 
his train, tied up both their eyes. He gave 
the word himself, and instantly ten or twelve 
carabines were discharged on them at once. 
Jobn fell flat on the earth; but William, 
with a violent start, sprung to his feet, and, 
being blindfolded, ran straight on the files of 
soldiers. 

* Clavers laid bold of him. ‘ My brave 
little fellow,’ said he, ‘ the soldiers have all 
missed you, bungling beasts that they are! 
and since so wonderful a thing hath befallen, 
you shall yet have your life, though a most 
notorious rebel, if you will tell me what 
people frequent your tather’s house.’ 

“* ¢ What’s comed o’ Jock?’ said the boy, 
‘O tell me what's comed o’Jock, for I canna 
see.’ 

*¢ € Jock is lying dead on the green there, 
all bathed in his blood,’ said Clavers; § poor 
wretch! it is over with him, and unless you 
instantly tell me who it was that consuined 
all that store of bread that has been baked 
in your father’s house for the last month, 
you must be sent after him.’ 

“ William withdrew backward a few 
paces, and kneeling a second time down on 
the sward with great decency and delibera- 
tion, ‘ Shoot again,’ said he; ‘ try me aince 
mair; an’ O sce to airch a wee better this 
time. J wad rather dee a hunder times, or I 
I saw pour Jock lyitig a bloody corp.’ 

“ Clavers made a sign to one of his dra- 
goons, Who unbound William, and took the 
bandage from his eyes. Regardiess of all 
else, be looked wildly around in search of his 
brother, aud seeing his only companion lying 
flat on his tace, he at tirst turned away, as if 
wishing to escape from a scene so dismal ; 
but his helpless and forlorn situation staring 
him in the face, and the idea deubtless re- 
curring that he was never to part with bis 
brother, but forthwith to be slaughtered and 
carricd to the grave with him, be returned, 
went slowly up to the body, kuccled down 
beside it, and pulling the napkin farther down 
over the face to khecp the dead features from 
view, he clasped his arms about his brother's 
neck, laid his cheek to his,and wept bitterly. 





——— 
“ The narrator of this part of the tale w, 
wont to say, that the scene which followed 
had something more touching in jt than q 
tongue could describe, although Clay ers jm 
his troops only laughed at it. Willian) had 
now quite relinquished all sensations of fear 


or danger, and gave full vent to a flood of 


passionate tenderness and despair. He 
clasped his brother’s neck closer and closer 
steeped his cheek with his tears, and seemed 
to cling and grow to the body witha Miser. 
able fondness. While he was giving full 
scope in this manner to the atlections Of his 
young heart, his brother made a heaye " 
with his bead and shoulder, saying at the 
same time, like one awaking from a dream 
‘ Little Will, is that you?—Haud off,—Whe, 
ails ye?’ 

© William raised up his head,— fixed his 
eycs on vacancy,—the tears dried on his 
cheek, and his ruby lips were wide open 
the thing was beyond his comprehension 
and never was seen a more beautiful statue 
of amazement. He durst not turn his eyes 
towards his brother; but he uttered in words 
scarcely articulate, ‘ Lord! T believe they 
hae missed Jock too! ; 

*€ Clavers had given private orders to his 
dragoons to fire over the heads of the two 
boys, lis intent being to intimidate them so 
much as to eradicate every principle of firm- 
ness aud power of concealment froin their 
tender minds; a scheme of his own fertile 
invention, and one which he often practised 
upon young people with too sure effect, 
When William found that his brother was 
really alive, and that both of them were to 
be spared on condition that he gave up the 
names and marks of all the people that had 


of late been at Chapelhope; he set himselr 


with yreat earnestness to recount them, 
along with every mark by which he remem- 
bered them, determined that every hidden 
thing should be brought to light, rather than 
that poor Jock should be shot at again.” 


Walter was led away prisoner; dur- 
ing their journey a retreat of the cove- 
nanters was discovered, and every 
exertion used to exterminate them: the 
rocks, precipices, and woods, saved 
most of them, but some were sacrificed; 
four men were taken prisoners, amongst 
whom Walter recognised his former 
friend, whose arm he had unfortunately 
broken :— 

* Clavers ordered them all to be  shet. 
They craved time to pray, but he objected, 
suilenly alleging that he had not time t 
spare. Mr. Copland said,—‘ My lord, ” 
had better grant the poor wretches that sma. 
indulgence.” On which Clavers took out bb 
watch, and said he would grant them te 
minutes, provided they did not howl. W hea 
the man with the hurt arm turned round tv 
kneel, Walter could not help erying out © 
him in a voice half stifled with agony— 

ce Ah! lak-a-day, man! is it come to 
this with you, and that so suon? ‘This 35 4 
sad sight!’ 

“ The man pretended to put on a stabs 
and astonished look towards his benetactor 

* © Whoever you are,’ said he, *' 
pities the suilerigs of a hapiess strane fy 
thank you. Muay God requite you: bu 
think of yourself, and apply tor m 
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> ———e aon _ 


— 
it is to be found, for you ve taps hands of 
chose whose boast it 1s to ¢ espise i. - 

« Waiter at first thought this was strange, 
hut he soon perceived the policy of it, and 
wondered at his fricnd’s readiness at such an 
vafal hour, when any acknowledgment of 
ysl x'oll would have been so fatal to bim- 
‘They kneeled all down, clasped their 
hands together, turned their faces to Hc aven, 
and prayed in a scarce audible whisper. 
Captain Bruce, in the meantime, kneeled 
behind the files, and prayed in mockery, 
making a Jong face, wiping his eyes, and 
speaking in such a ludicrous whine, that it 
was impossible for the gravest face to retain 
its muscles unaltered. He had more to 
attend to him than the miserable sulferers. 
When the two minutes were expired, Clavers, 
who held his watch all the time, made a sign 
to the dragoons who were drawn up, without 
giving any intimation to the sufferers, which, 
perhaps, was merciful, and in a moment all 
the four were launched into eternity.” 

“ The last look which Walter took of the 
four corpses, as they lay stretched on the 
brae, with the blood streaming from then, 
had nearly turned his brain. His heart sunk 
within him. For years and days they never 
left his mind’s eye, sleeping nor waking. He 
always thought he saw them lying on the 
sreen sloping brae, with their pale visages, 
blue open lips, clasped hands, aud dim sted- 
fast eves still fixed on the heavens. He 
had head Clavers and his othcers called 
heroes: he wished those who believed so 
had been there that day to have judged who 
weré the greatest herves.” 

Meanwhile, other scenes were acting 
at the farm of Chapelhope; the mother 
of Katherine sent for Clerk the curate, 
to drive the evil spirits from her be- 
wildered child-—this he promised to 
elect, providing he might be in her 
company, quite alone, during the night. 
This proposal was acquiesced in, and 
we find Mass John Clerk and _ the 
doubtful maiden locked up in the old 
room. This vile hypocrite had long 
been an observer of her perfections, and 
his intentions soon ceased to be equi- 
vocal: his character, and the confidence 
reposed in him, did not deter him from 
the most determined declaration of his 
purpose. In vain did Katherine set 
before him the atrocity of his conduct ; 
she then had recourse to the expedient 
of threatening him with unearthly inter- 
lerence, and assured him she could in 
’ moment bring those out of the chink 
of the wall, who would bear him off to 
any part of the creation she should 
name. This only excited the ridicule 
: Mass John,—at this instant the cock 

CW 3-. 


cone 
self. 


en 
leon hepato a loud scream, and in a 
the ‘wr § 7 outer-door that entered from 
uneaithly a opened, and a being of such 
never wi ig eg entered, “as you may 
Bodsbeck ly ache, lt was the Brow nie ot 
small wad suinetmes mnentioned Letorc, 

ature, and its whole fori utterly 


dui \. q ° 
shaped. its beard was long an! yvrev, 





while its look, and every lineament of its 
face, were indicative of agony —its locks 
were thin, dishevelled, and white, and its 
back hunched up behind its head. There 


seemed to be more ot the same species of 


haggard beings lingering behind at the door, 
but this alone advanced with a slow majestic 
pace. Mass John uttered two involuntary 
cries, somewhat resembling the shrill bellow- 
ings of an angry bull, mixed with inarticulate 
rumblings,—sunk powerless on the floor, and, 
with a deep shivering groan, fainted away. 
Katherine, stretching torth her hands, tlew 
to meet her unearthly guardian :—* Welcome, 
my watchful and redoubted Brownie,’ said 
she, ¢ thou art well worthy to be familiar 
with an empress, rather than an Insigniticant 
country maiden. 
‘ Brownie’s here, Brownie’s there, 

Brownie’s with thee every where,’ 
said the dwarfish spirit, and led her off in 
triumph.” 

(To be concluded in our next. ) 





Samor, Lord of the Bright City, &c. By 
the Rev. H. H. Milman, M.A., &c. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

In the seventh chapter, we behold 
Samor in a beautiful solitude: a gay 
bark moves along the stream; her 
beauteous freight, ‘* the Saxon’s daugh- 
ter, the false king’s bride,” sate under 
an awning. 
his Emeric, tempts Samor to launch 
the javelin at Rowena now in his power; 
but a ray of light betrayed its glare, 
and he is discovered. The queen, 
however, promises Hengist pardon, 
and ‘ fair honours in Caer Merdwyn’s 
court.” Her invitation is at last accepted ; 
he sits by the lady’s side, and after- 
wards enters the Saxon’s palace. Beau- 
teous Rowena is another Potiphar’s 
wife; and, despising Vortigern, im- 
bibes a violent passion for Samor. She 

tempts him thus :— 

“ ¢ Here in this palace is my rule, this land 
Is mine by my prevailing power ; would’st thou 
Of this high seat, this realm be Lord ?-—Whay starts 
Unwonted colour to thy cheek ? why shrinks 
lato its sphere thine eye? Said I this soul, 

And what soft beauty glitters in this shape, 

Had it appali'd thee ?’——Lagerly she grasp'd 

The hand she held, as though from thence to wriag 
A swift reply, yet gaz’d upon the earth, 

As wistful ’neath its darkness she might shrink 
From her own shame. Blank wonder Samov’s brow 
To living stone congeal’d—* This then the close 
To all thy javish love of Vortigeri !’ 

« ¢ My love! he was a King, upon his brow 
Phe beauty of a royal crown, his height 
Dominion, like a precious mantle, dipt 
In heaven’s pure light array’d, and o’er him flung 
Transcendant grandeur ; above all he stood: 

And L by such fond splendours wooed and won, 
‘Took seat upon his ersinence; a plant 

To spread, and mantle an impeijal throne, 

Not like tame ivy round a ruin creep, 

Or wreathe the tomb of royalty :” 

Resolute and virtuous, and abhorring 
her for a Saxon, Samor at last prevails 
upon her to let him depart. She con- 
veyed him past the scowling Saxons, 
and let him pass up the vale. Another 


Revenge for the loss of 





attempt, however, to meet him is suc- 
cessful; she pursues him by the moon- 
light upon her steed, and finds him 
calmly slumbering amongst the fern. 
Samor awakes, uncertain what bright 
vision stands before him, and yields 
himself for a moment to her allurement ; 
but still his better thoughts triumph, 
and he expiates this short and partial 
lapse of firmness by great self-con- 
demnation, and the non-attendance of 
Fmeric’s ‘‘ delicate phantom.” The 
lady leaves him to better thoughts. 
Samor meets Argantyr, and is himself 
wounded, ‘‘ an oppressive rest, sealed 
sight, and sense ;” and when he awoke 
kis wounds were bound, and his blood 
staunched by gentle Myfanwy. The 
avenger ascends the mountain of Snow- 
den with Merlin, and on the highest 
peak hears a prophecy, detailing the 
principal historical events that have 
occurred since that period. In descend- 
ing, Samor hears a hymn sung in a 
chapel by the river side. ‘ He glided 
in and knelt ;” undistinguished and un- 
obtrusive, the warrior pays homage to 
his Creator. Well do the genuine 
emotions of piety, humility, and heroism 
harmonize. The bishop lifted up his 
hands, and his “ parting benison de- 
scends like summer rain upon his 
flock :”"— 


“ But by the Bishop's side, jast there where 
knelt 
Th’ Avenger, a new form: ’twas man in garb ; 
But the thin fringing of the humid eye, 
The delicate wanderings of the rosy veins, 
The round full alabaster of the skin, 
The briefness of the modest sliding step, 
Something of womanly composure smooth, 
Even in the close aud girt habiliments, 
Belicd the stern appearance.—* Priest, with hin 
But now who parted, is my svul allied 
Ln secret, close society ; his faith 
Must be my faith, his God my God,’” 

This youth turns out to be the queen 
Rowena; and she is taught that our 
Christian faith precludes the indulgence 
of terrestrial passions. 

In the ninth chapter we find our- 
selves transplanted to Caer Ewran 
(York); and have an account of “ the 
temple by the august Severus rear’d.” 
‘¢ Caswaltlon holds his court here; and 
on being boldly reproached by Samor 
for joining the Saxon, and being a self- 
outcast, once a Briton,” he offers to 
share the crown with him, and to crush 
all other authority, Samor receives 
the proffered diadem, but indignantly 
dashes it to the earth; when Caswal- 
lon, in his wrath, reared the sword of 
justice, and swung it “ oer the 
avenger’s bead.” Malwyn, the gallant 
son of Caswallon, bares bis bosom to 


‘Yeceive the poniard of Samor in return, 


appeases the threatened revenge of his 
father, and 1s permitted to convey 
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Samor safely along “ the sleepy shore 
of Ouse.” 


‘* Upon the northern rocks of Corn- 
wall met” Samor @&hd Pendragon; the 
latter points to “‘ Tintagel, the Prince 
Gorlois’ towers,” where Igerna, his 
bride, is kept prisoner. ‘* Up rose the 
avenger, the obedient drawbridge falls 
over the yawning chasm, and he enters; 
his magic eloquence again prevails :— 

‘€ Forth Samo comes, a Lady by his side, 
And Gorlvis in the garb of peace behind. 
Trembiingiy she came gliding on, and smooth, 
As the west wind o’er beds of flowers; a child 
Was with her: the cool freshness of the air 
Seeim'd o’er her marble cheek a flush unus’d 
To breathe, and human faces o’er her threw 
A modest, faint disturbance. Uther rush’d 
‘To meet her: ere he came her failing frame 
Seeni’d as it sought some breast to sink upon, 
Though feebly resolute, that none but his 
Should be the chosen resting place. But he 
Severe withheld her.—‘ Can the snowdrep bloom 
Untainted on the hemlock bank? near thee, 
{gerna, long hath trail’d a venomons plant, 
Hast thou the sullying influence scap’d ?’—She 

strove 
To work displeasure to her brow, the joy, 
The fondness would not give it place: she held 
Her boy on high, she pointed from the lines 
Of his soft face to Uther’s, with appeal 
Half rapture, half reproach, and cast herself 
With timid boldness on her rightful couch, 
Her husband's bosom, that receiv'd her in, 
Even as the opening clouds an angel home 
Returning. But the joyous boy relax’d 
His features to a beautiful delight ; 
To the fierce Dragon on his father’s helm 
Lifting his sportive hand, and smoothing down 
The horrent scales, and looking with glad eye 
Into the fiery hollow of his jaws.” 


The prophet Merlin agaia appears, 
and thus unfolds the future :— 


‘* Upon the silence burst a voice, that cried 
* Arthur,’ whereat the child his sport broke off 
With that embossed serpent, and stretch’d out 
His arms, where, on the fragment of a rock, 
Stood Merlin. ‘ Arthur, hail! hail, fated Boy, 
Bright arrow from the bow of Destiny, 
Go forth upon thy fiery course! the steeds 
Arce in the meadows, that shall bear thee forth, 
Thee and thy barded chivalry! the spears 
Are forg’d wherewith in tourney and in fight 
¥e sball o’e:bear the vaunting Saxon! shields 
Are stamping with your bright devices bold ; 
And Bards are leaning on their high-strung harps, 
Awaiting thee, to flower out in their boon 
And ripe fertility of song. Go forth, 
Strong reaper in the harvest of renown : 
Arthur! the everlasting Lord of Fate 
Hath summon’d thee to thy immortal race!’ 

** The infant clapp’d his hands, Pendragon flung 
Aloft his scaly bickering crest, her child 
Igerna folded to her heart, and wept ; 
And forward leap’d the Avenger to salute 
Snowdon’s dark Prophet, Merlin was not there.” 


Emrys, Floal, Pendragon, and Samor, 
meet in council :— 


“¢ The crown is on king Emrys’ head, his hair 
Is redolent with the anointing oil. 
« Hail, King of Britain!’ Samor cried, — and 

‘ Hail!’ 

Replied that band of heroes: Hail! the shores 
Echoed ; from bark and tent came pealing up 
The universal Hail, the ocean waves 
Broke in with their hoarse murmur of applause.” 


Fire and warfare now overwhelm the 
isle; King Vortigern’s castle is con- 


sumed, and he disappears. Near the 
ruined towers of Coningsborough ‘“ the 
Saxon camps his strength.” The dif- 
ferent costumes and arrays of battle, 
the Saxon gods, Woden, Thor, and 
Arminsul, are presented to our fancy, 
Southward lay the British camp; Mal- 
wyn joined this force, and has his 
helmet “ light shadowed by an eagle 
plume,” lest his and his father's “ cars 
should clash in impious strife.” The 
prophetess, an aged virgin, appears 
‘‘ upon a waggon, ‘mid her idle gods.” 
Flight, destruction, and defeat, are the 
subjects of her address. The child 
Arthur, upon his fiery steed, ‘ burst 
j from the British line,” followed by the 
chiefs on the other side; Argantyr, 
Hengist, and Horsa, came forth; ‘ the 
vast behind, came rolling in tumultuous 
order on.” Samor grasps the rein of 
youthful Arthur’s steed, and guides 
him through the battle and to Igerna’s 
tent. The eagle plume on Malwyn’s 
helm turns off the blow of every Saxon 
chieftain: impatient at being thus 
spared, he rends it away; encounters 
Horsa; then, wounded, guides his cha- 
riot towards Hengist; ‘‘ twice bowed 
the monarch to his saddle:” but Mal- 
wyn is overcome, and left bleeding 
upon the earth. His father, Caswallon, 
seeing a Saxon warrior, taunts him even 
in death; but when Malwyn raised his 
head he beheld his own son, who im- 
mediately expires. 


“ Above him bis convuls’d unconscious hands 
Horribly with his rough black beard at play, 
Wrenching and twisting off the rooted locks, 
Yet senseless of the pain, the Father lean’d. 
Then leap’d he up, with cool and jealous care 
Within his chariot plac’d the lifeless corpse, 
And with his lash fierce rent the half-unyok’d, 
Half-harnessid steeds ; disorderly and swift 
As with their master’s ire instinct they flew, 
Making a wide road through the ese: Ba fray. 
Briton or Saxon, friend or foe alike, 
Kinsman or stranger, one wide enmity 
’Gainst general humankind, one infinite 
And undistinguishing lust of carnage fill’d 
The Master and the Horses; so wild groans 
Follow’d where’er he wov'd, "twas all to him, 
So slaughter dripp’d and reek’d from the chok’d 
scythes.” 


= 


A sable warrior, who hitherto “ re- 
tired and careless had looked on,” 
burst forth; he slew and overthrew all 
who opposed his way to the royal en- 
sign, waving it over his head: he cried 
** Arles! Arles!” amidst an “area of 
dead men, himself about to die.” But the 
crown he seized, placed it on his crest, 
then planting the standard midst the 
slain, composed himself, self-crowned, 
to die. Horsa expired first, then Vor- 
timer. Samor at last met Caswallon, 
and smote him through the hosom; he 
crept to ‘‘ where dead Malwyn from 
the car hung down,” and then died. 
Argantyr at last challenges the avenger, 





—_ 


and a furious conflict ensues; the f 
chion of the former, “ magic-wroy “* 
breaks ‘short; he conjures Samor eu 
the advantage God has given him: 
he, great and noble, spares the life that 
is at his mercy, and Argantyr vield 
himself to his conqueror. Hengist 7 
his retreat, meets the aged prophetecs. 
she bewails his fate, and informs hin 
that no spot on earth, no caves Can 
shroud him from the vengeance, « He 
spoke not, moved not”-—the enchanted 
falchion hung useless at his side: hp 
is seized by the enemy, and the pr0- 
phetess expires. 
The twelfth chapter begins with the 
reign of victorious Emrys, “ on }j, 
chosen city by the Thames.” Th 
synod meets; and King Emrys ungird. 
ing the sword of justice from his side, 
‘ placed it in the avenger’s hand, and 
led him to the judgment-seat.” The 
captives are brought forth; noble Ar. 
gantyr first; no voice is against his 
liberation; he is allowed to return to 
Germany admonished, and not again 
to assault the unconquerable shore: by 
prophesies that Britain and Anglia wil 
be united in ‘* one race and name,’ 
Hengist was the next prisoner: he ap- 
peared ‘‘ obdurate, even to scornfil- 
ness,’ and assured of coming death: 
the united voice of the nation is lifted 
up against him. The sentence pr- 
nounced by the avenger is this :— 
— ‘“ ‘Saxon Hengist, as thy sword hath mace 
Our children fatherless, so fatherless 
Must be thy children*!’ And Amen knoll’d back, 
As a plague-visited metropolis 
Mourning the wide and general funeral, tolls 
From all her towers and spires the bell of death.” 
His daughter, Rowena, rises from 
mourning over the grave of Vortigern:— 
“« And she sprang forth, as from beneath the eart}, 
As a partaker of, no mourner near 
That kingly coffin. Veil fell off, and band 
Started, through her bright tresses her pale faec 
Glitter’d, like fine chaf’d ivory set in gold. 
Between the Criminal and Judge ber stand 
Rowena took : him as she saw and knew 
Flush’d a sick rapture o’er her face and neck, 
A fading rose-hue, like eve’s parting light 
On a snow bank; but from her marble brow 
She the bright-clustering hair wip’d back, and thu: 
‘ Samor, the last time thou this brow beheld’st 
The moonlight was upon it, since that hour 
The water hath flow’d o’er it, holy sign 
Hath there been left by Christian hand, and 1 
Thy creed have learnt, and one word breathes it 3 
Mercy.’—‘ But Justice is God’s attribute, 
Lady, as well as mercy, Man on earth — 
Must be Vicegerent of both stern and mild, 
Lest over-tamping Evil set its foot 
Upon the prostrate world. ‘The doom is said, 
The doom must be.” 
The execution of Hengist, by "° 
sword, concludes the poem. 
That Mr. Millman has talent, and # 


rich imagination, is amply manifest 


— 











* The words used to Agag were applied ohh 
occasion, according to the Welsh _traditio F 
Robcrt's Translation of the Brut of Tyst'' 
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‘a this poem; but we must lament his 
having indulged in such a tedious style, 
as makes it a most heavy task to wade 
through the whole: the fault of every 
long and desultory narration 1s gene- 
rally a want of perspicuity, and in this 
oem we find the connection 10st by 
dwelling on every theme till it becomes 
obscure, and the mind is too much 
fatigued to retrace the story; a few 
notes might have been useful to eluci- 
date the meaning. A repetition of 
words, also, increases our weariness ; 
and we must borrow the poet’s own 
expression to delineate our feelings 
while we followed his tale :— 


« Saxon the first, how weartly slow they pass! 
Still are they Saxon, Saxon still, the last 


+] 
Saxon.’ 
* * » * * ” 


‘¢ The crown 
Samor receiv’, and Samor look’d to Heav’n, 
And Samor bow’d his knee.” 


Mr. M.’s swan, instead of so nobly 
“ walking the waters,” like Lord Byron’s, 
“ queens it along the waters,” the em- 
blem of female grace and dignity. Let 
us hope, that as the air is filled with 
birds, the sea with fish, and the earth 
with a population of vast variety, this 


stale simile may now be exhausted... 


The moon also ‘ queens it” in the sky. 
Southey, in prolixity and some pecu- 
liar touches, seems to be Mr. M.’s 
forerunner; aud we find him not ne- 
glectful of Ossian’s style— 

*¢ A wailing as of harps 


Sad with no mortal sorrow, sail’d abroad 
Through the black oaks of Mona.” 


We also read of “ my gold-hair’d 
brother,” ‘* white-armed ladies,” &c.; 
and Samor, in his sentimental mood, 
speaks of his own “ delicate discours- 
ings.” One comfort we can promise 
to the patient, persevering reader; it is, 
that the latter half of the poem pos- 
sesses the most interest, that incident 
and action increases, and if he can 
possibly charge his memory with the 
different characters, he will at last find 
them wind up with variety and pathos. 
The character of the avenger is fine ; 
his fated success in the work of retalia- 
tion and conquest is impressive: and 
had Mr. M. confined himself rather 
more to his exploits, and favoured us 
with less of tedious description, and 
obscure wandering from place to place, 
till we were lost in the labvrinth, and 
exhausted with the fatigue, we should 
have professed ourselves indebted to 
him for gratification. On the other 
hand, the occasional episodes have 
Some degree of novelty in their con- 
struction, and are generally tragical 
and affecting; and the sentiment of 
* 6:48 oO? 
Christian piety that pervades the whole 
'$ pure and lovely, 


Mriginal Correspondence, 





AN EXCURSION IN YORKSHIRE, 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—As a miscellaneous paper is a 
vehicle for information of every sort, and 
as I apprehend that many of our countrymen 
are searching after novelties on the other 
side of the water, whilst they remain un- 
acquainted with home-scenes of considerable 
interest, I think a sketch of a little excursion 
in Yorkshire may carry with it some amuse- 
ment; to me, it proved an unexpected grati- 
fication, and filled up a leaf of the book 
of existence in a manner that will retain 
its place amongst the most rational enjoy- 
ments of life. 
curiosity along the north-east coast of Eng- 
land, I determined once more to inspect 
that stately edifice, the York Minster. The 
noble and imposing effect of this, the paragon 
of English architecture, impressed my mind 
with the admiration of art, and the vast 
extent of human capabilities, when promoted 
with encouragement, and cemented by the 
improvements and judgment of ages. This, 
indeed, is a worthy temple to that Supreme 
Being, who endowed our natures with reason, 
and with talents, with taste, refinement, and 
religion,—sublime, awful, and majestic. The 
Minster rears his proud towers over that 
ancient city where the opposing powers 
contended, where, in every street, in every 
| field, above and below the earth, may be 
found traces of our warlike ancestors; that 
city, where the plague, with ruthless ferocity, 
swept thirty-five thousand at once to the 
tomb ; where the Roman emperors, Severus 
and Constantius Chlorus, drew their latest, 
and Constantine the Great, his earliest 
breath; where the rival roses of York and 
Lancaster bloomed upon the crests of their 
chieftains, whose best blood was shed a 
sacrifice to civil dissention. On one dread- 
ful day of carnage, “ the sword, the lance, 
and the arrow, were satiated with gore, and 
thirty-six thousand men were left dead on 
the field.” Now, peaceful and religious 
tranquillity succeeds to these emulous con- 
tentions, and the summit of the Minster 
presents a scene of quiet and undisturbed 
repose. The antique wall, partly entire, 
partly crumbling with the wear of centurics, 
creeps in undulating uselessness round that 
city it formerly protected. The glooiny bars, 
or gates, where the iron portcullis bid deti- 
ance to the foe, and which, during the rebel- 
lion, were horribly ornamented by the ghastly 
heads of traitors, and still more tragically 
surmounted, in 1460, by the head of Richard 
Duke of York,—(‘“ placed on a long bar, and 
crowned with paper, in derision, after having 
boldly aspired to a golden diadem. That 
of his son, the young Earl of Rutland, ouly 
seventeen years old, the Earl ot Salisbury, 
Sir Richard Limbrick, Ralph Stanley, &c. 
were fixed on the Micklegate-bar at the 
same time,”)—now frown on the traveller 
with a still, scrutinizing, but impotent 
curiosity and mistrust.  Clifford’s tower, 
that romantie and exalted keep, clothed 
luxuriantly with ivy, and raised upon a knoll! 
of hanging wood, attracts the notice of the 
stranver, while the slothtul stream winds as 
a natural barrier round the castle, which 





is still the strong hold of executive justice. 


Returning from a tour of 





From the Minster, I also marked a humble 
spot, the resting place of mortal remains: 
upon the wall appears a small tablet, not 
easily discovered from this imm-nse height ; 
but the anxious eye of affection is clear and 
searching: beneath it rest two tenants in 
common; the fresh grass will soon wave 
over them a heavenly, not an earthly monu- 
ment, and the azure vault of the sky is the 
noblest canopy, for 

** Motherly cares, and filial veneration ; 

Hearts which are proved and strengthened by 
affliction ; 
Manly worth, and fortitude, and action; 
Womanly goodness, 

Tenderness, truth, purity, and meekuess, 
Piety, patience, taith, and resignation!” 
The renewed verdure of every spring will 
grace this modest tomb, hallowed by the 
genuine tear of everlasting regret. Within 
it rests a son, placed upon the coffin of his 
mother !—Excuse this short burst of private 
feeling, Mr. Editor; the association guided 
my pen without premeditation. The loud 
tone of the clock beneath me gave warning, 
that at this hour [ was to proceed to Leeds ; 
and a stage coach, that useful and inde- 
pendent vehicle, received inmy vagrant person, 

Coach adventures are a common ingre- 
dient in histories, and I need not have re- 
course to fiction for the elucidation of my 
tale.-—Opposite to me sat a jolly Yorkshire 
farmer, remarkably conversant in the art 
of agriculture: his broad dialect and volu- 
bility, however, prevented my profiting so 
much by his elaborate explanations as I 
might have done. A Quaker, about thirty, 
formal and silent, was my next neighbour: 
with an exterior of apathy, I could not help 
observing an occasional heavy sigh, accom- 
panied by the moisture of his eyes He 
spoke not, till we happened to be alone 
for a few minutes, when the natural turn 
for communication and sympathy conquered 
habitual reserve, and, with a burst of ex- 
cessive feeling, he abruptly intormed me, 
that a young lady, from the South, had been 
sent into Yorkshire to try her native air: 
that he had come to see her the night betore, 
but, supposing it might overwhelm her spirits, 
the interview was deferred till morning,—and 
that she had expired during the night. It 
was evident that the Quaker had, by this 
stroke, been bereaved of all that made life 
valuable, and that no effort or hatut could 
constrain that tide of grief which bad so 
recently been inflicted. The contagion of 
gloom, and reflections upon the uncertainty 
of sublunary treasures, occupied my mind, 
till L was interrupted by sceing a gig drawn 
up to the coach, and a fat, comely dame 
transferred into it. She appeared to be a 
housekeeper; and thus, in perfect «amity, 
greeted her tellow servant: ‘** Odd rot ye, 
mon, why did’nt ye cum to the Loyne-eud.” 
—He uttered the following, while wrapping 
her up from the rain, which was svughtly 
falling: “ Be quite, woman, and haud yere 
din: tak this numberclla to keep yer hat 
fra’t wet.” There was another passenger in 
the coach, a lady, who appeared well ac- 
quainted with this part of England, and 
therctore L inquired if she Knew ot any thing 
worth the observation ot a traveller. she 
replied, that, ut Leeds, CXCEPt so vt mecha- 
nical cur.osities, and a wanubicter, of pon- 
derous steam-engines, she had not aeard of 
any thing material; but that, in the environs, 
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there were several places frequently visited ; 
for instance, Kirkstall Abbey, and Fulne-k, 
a settlement of Moravians. This immedi- 
ately determined me,—for I had long felt 
peculiar curiosity respecting this class of 
sectaries. My companion not only furnished 
me with the necessary information, but, being 
on her road thither, agreed to share the 
chaise with me. Leeds presented no temp- 
tation to the eye, and we quickly found our- 
selves again on the road. The first part is 
as uninteresting as possible: the filthy ap- 
pearance of those who work in the factories, 
and are I:terally dyed of a dark blue, gives 
them a supernatural and demoniac air, and 
may furnish an etymology, though a modern 
one, of the expression of © blue devils.” 
The road was hilly and bad; and I wondered 
at the placidity of my companion, who paid 
no kind of attention to the jolts, swingings, 
and plunges of the chaise, whilst I, with 
the dangerous association, continually in- 
quired after Breakneck instead of Fulneck. 
A degree of repentance for this rash adven- 
ture was creeping on me, when, from the 
brow of a sharp descent, I beheld a lovely, 
fertile vale expand. The river Calder lay 
richly serpentined amidst verdant meadows, 
and the transcendently beautiful and vene- 
rable pile of dark grey rewains of Kirkstall 
Abbey rose amidst high trees, glowing in 
vivid autumnal foliage; some shading, and 
some surimounting the ruins. ‘The very con- 
siderable forest of Horsforth edged the 
horizon, and the freshness of a gentle shower 
embalmed the air. The contrast of the scene, 
the calm serenity, and enlivening sun, which 
shone “ express” upon this picturesque land- 
scape, enchanted my senses and banished my 
fears. 

Not to trespass too long at a time upon 
your patience, | shall here lay down my pen, 
till a future opportunity for resuming it may 
occur. 1 am, &c. 


M. D. F. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE ASS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


S1r,—I send you the following anecdotes 
of the Ass, as a speciinen of some similar 
morceaux, Which L have collected under the 
title of * Mrpteyana,” and with which, if 
the present sample be received with becoming 
gratitude, it is my intention, one time or 
other, to favour the world. If you think it 
worthy of a corner in your interesting and 
instructive publication, it is very much at 
your service, and you will, by inserting ir, 
greatly oblige Orpbovex. 

Temple, May 19th, 1818. 





Tue Ass. 

There is no animal so much, and perhaps 
so unjustly, reviled as the ass. His very 
name has long ago become a bye-word of 
contempt aud reproach. Yet this same 
creature, so despised and abused, has, in 
his time, played many an extraordimary 
part. The well-known proverb, that “ an 
ass carries inysteries,” bas been explained 
by Cornelius Agrippa, (who is amongst the 
number of bis panegyrists,) to reter to the 
distinguished part he bore in carrying our 
Saviour to Jerusalem. And it was, pro- 


bably, in emulation of this example, as 
well as out of proper respect to the animal, 





that the arch-impostor Mahomet is reported 
to have gone to heaven on an ass: and every 
one knows, that the one on which Balaam 
rode was endued with the spirit of prophecy. 
Apuleius too records, that the ass was ad- 
mitted to the holy mysteries of Isis: aud we 


read, that his very head was an object of 


worship amongst the Nauplians, who held 
him in grateful veneration for having first, by 


browzing their vines, taught them the art of 


pruning. It was also, let it be remembered, 
with the jaw bone of this animal, that Samp- 
son performed so many wonders. And Am- 
monius, of Alexandria, 1s said to have had an 
ass amongst the number of his scholars; a 
boast, by the by, which many of our modern 
preceptors may make with the greatest jus- 
tice. A-propos to this is an anecdote, which 
I recollect somewhere to have read, of a 
certain Greek professor, but of what country 
the story does not mention, who undertook 
to teach an ass Greek within a limited 
period, upon being allowed a considerable 
reward for his trouble. Who, upon hearing 
this, would not have exclaimed, 


Quid dignum tanto ferat hic promissor hiatu ? 


Not so, however, to the prince to whom the 
proposal was made. He immediately ac- 
ceded to it, but demanded, as bis own part 
of the contract, that the poor professor 
should be hanged in the event of his 
failure. This was, as may be supposed, 
an unexpected, and rather mortifying, stroke 
to our unfortunate language-master; but 
there was no retreating. 
whoin L speak, was one of those lacetious 
beimes called absolute monarchs, and accord- 
lagly iusisted upon the conditions he had 
exacted being observed to the very letter. 
Many a man, in such an awkward predica- 
ment, would have been beforehand with this 
despot, by resorting at once to some more 
honour ble means than a rope for putting a 
period to his existence. But our ingenious 
professor (a pretty strong proof, by the by, 
that England was not his native country) 
chose to act otherwise. Ite even fell in- 
stantly to work upon his whimsical project, 
consoling hunselt with the hope, that either 
the ass, the prince, or himself, would die 
beture the expiration of the time allotted to 
the accomplishment of his undertaking. What 
the event was the historian does not relate. 
But we may not unreasonably presume, trom 
the expericace of our own universities, that 
the learned professor might have succeeded 
in teaching his pupil to bray a few words, so 
as to satisfy the terms of the contract. And 
we may more easily come to this conclusion, 
when we consider that the student must have 
professed, in so emiuent a degrec, one of the 
qualifications which Horace has assigned to a 
Grecian, or, as we should here say, a learner 
of Greek: 
Graiis dedit ore retundo 
Musa logeri. 

I cannot better conclude this short history 
of the ass, than by adverting to a Ceremony 
formerly observed in the Church of Rome, 
as it is related by Du Cange, called the 
“ Feast of the Ass.” ‘This was common to 
several churches in France, and was used 
to be performed in commemoration of the 
Virgin’s flight into Egypt. Our hero (tor 
thus I believe the chict personage of a story 
is usually styled) was, on this solemn occa- 
sion, most richly caparisoned ; and on his 


The prince, of 





——. 
back was placed a young girl very superbly 
attired, with a child in The 
animal was thus led in Procession te - 
altar, where high mass was ccletrated with 
the greatest pomp. He was then taught to 
kneel at the proper parts of the service, ang 
a hymn, worthy of the occasion, was sunv in 
his praise. And, at the conclusion of the 
ceremony, the priest, to do the animal all 
possible honour, dismissed the congregation 
by hraying three times, and received from 
them, instead of the customary “ Ie Deum 
&e.,” a valedictory response of the like nielo- 
dious description 

I may add to the above, that a noble 
fainily in ancient Rome bore the name of 
Asinari, and that more than one honour 
able family of Great Britain bear the ass 
for their arms. Many other anecdotes tog 
mizht L enumerate that redound to the 
credit of this meek and much calumini ted 
animal, whose name, theretore, | trust, will 
no longer be used as a term of obloguy or 
derision. Cornelius Agrippa, to whom | 
have already adverted, has not hesitated to 
apply it, as a mark of respect, even to the 
holy apostles themselves. 


her arms. 
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THEATRICAL CRITICISM, 

Lo the Editor of the Literary Journal. 

Sir,—Observing, by your paper of to day, 
that you invite “ the animadversions of your 
correspondents,” 1, as your wellwisher, take 
the liberty of making one or two remarks 
on the style of the article on Mr. Ashley's 
bencfit. It coutains several 
the description \W. B. complains ot, but 
which the author probably wrote in too 
great a hurry to prune betore publication ; 
thus we have “ the general run ot human 
hearts,” which, with the succeeding scutence, 
are very Co..mon-place expressions: then, a 
little further on, we come to—‘* Mr. Braham, 
as is customary, carried all before hin.— 
This expression is exceedingly low. 

May 23, 1818, JONACUS. 





LONDON THEATES. 

To the Editor of the Literury Journal. 

Sir, —I take the liberty of 
ing a very useful improvement, in the con- 
struction of a premiere galerie between the 
pit and dress-boxes. Suppose — adinission 
to this gallery at the rate of five shillings and 
sixpence, more or less: let it be fitted up tm 
a neat, genteel, and convenient style, after 
the real English taste ot these times: per- 
haps it might not be less comfortable to 
the visitors of our theatres, if the great pres- 
sure which always happens uj; on the opemng 
of the pit-doors, were to be entirely put @ 
stop to, by some eligible method, a lapted 
to the spirit of English liberty; that 1s, 
barring the use of foot-guards o. mous- 
quetaires; let us suppose the doors open al 
tour, or later, but betore five, it would only 
be giving the ecash-receiver a fittic more 
trouble than hitherto: let us again suppese 
also, that each of the great houses came [0 
a fixed determination, not to pay for the 
pulling of the daily papers.—I am, indeed, 
much iaclined to think they would both, 1 
the end, be the gainers by such a resolution. 
It is tushionable people only that sisit We 
boxes of the theatres,—and why should they 
not pay for it? Scarcely any one who yoes 
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es 3 lilies . 
to listen attentively to what is passing on 
the stage, ever takes the wise course of 
pa ing for his seat in the boxes. Very few 
will be found there, except the gay, the 
THOUGHTLESS, and the libertine. The re- 
marks of your correspondent, W. F. R., 
will aid in supporting what I say. We 
must surely rank the genteelest of our 
arties among the thoughtless, when sons, 
daughters, friends, aud relations, are evi- 
dently made familiar with the vicious scenes 
which mgbtly pass in each circle of the 
boxes. And are not the daughters of our 
genteclest families edged elbow to elbow 
with the poor unfortunates “* who nightly 
ply,” when quitting the theatre? As tor the 
gay and libertine, they are too well known, 
and by much too disagreeable a part of the 
box company. The necessity of regulating 
the entrance to our pit, is evident to all who 
visit that best part of the house. As for the 
premiere galerie, ¥ would be a great conve- 
nience to venteel families; that is to say, not 
the fashionable, or very rich families, —but 
the genteel families. 
I have the honour to be yours, &c. 
May 31, 1813. a & 





— 


THE JEW OF MALTA. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Srr,—At the last representation of Mar- 
low’s play of the Jew of Malta, I was not 
less astonished than mortitied at the gross 
negligence and want of attention on the part 
of persons representing carpenters, in the last 
scene of that piece: when Mr. Kean says, 
“ Down to my cellar, taste of all my wines,” 
these gentlemen (instead of their making a 
speedy exit) still remained silently observing 
Barabas, till he adds,—“ And, if you like 
them, drink you, fill, and—die:” the last 


word was fully pronounced, when one of 


them says,—* Live well, and thank you.” 
The palpable neglect escaped the observa- 
tion of the audience, generally, at the time, 
and the play luckily proceeded without any 
censure. Had any thing of a similar nature 
occurred at Covent Garden Theatre during 
Mr. John Kemble’s reign there, the parties, 
thus inattentive, would most assuredly have 
been reprehended in the strongest terms. 
1 am, sir, yours respectfully. 
J. M. Jr. 
City Road, June 3, 1818. 





BROWNIE OF BODSBECK. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—The Ettrick Shepherd (James Hoy) 
having just published the Brownie ot Bods- 
beck, and other Tales,” in which, pave 254, 
2d vol. the following lines occur : —“ Sister, 
read me my riddle, said the first.” 

“ Tate my love, an’ I drank my love, 

Av’ my love she gae me light; 
An’ the heart o’ the deer may lie right near 
Where it lay yesternight.” 
Vide the Hunt of Eildon, chap. il. 


Now, I would read it thus: 


I sat wi’ my love, an’ I drank wi? my love, 
An’ my love she vae me light; 

] il gae ony mon a pint o° wine 
That will tell me this riddle right. 


q} 
Snould none of your corresponccuts Cx- 





pound the same, T will, in a future Number 
of your amusing work, undertake the answer. 
Sir,—Your obedient Servant, 
May 27, 1818. R. Harr. 





THE DEVIL’S WALK. | 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal, 


Sir,—You are in error in supposing that 
you are the first to print Professor Porson’s 
‘€ Devil’s Walk ;” but this, I believe, is the 
only point on which you are really wrong. 
The poem was printed, a few years ago, 
in one of the Cambridge Papers, as Porson’s; 
aud I never, till lately, heard a single doubt 
expressed concerning the authorship. I may 
add, that I was intimate with Porson, and 
that from what I know of him and_ his 
writings, the internal evidence is satisfactory 
to me, upon the athrmative side of the ques- 
tion. As to your story, of its having been 


written in the presence of the late Dean of 


Westminster*, some corroboration of this 
fact seems to present itself in the topic chosen 
in the lines which I subjoin, and which, in 
my copy, make part of the poem. 


Yours, &c. CanTas. 





ADDITIONAL STANZA TO THE “ DEVIL’S WALK,” 
BY PORSON. 


He saw school-boys acting prayers at morn, 
And naughty plays at night ; 

And ** Oho, Mr. Dean,” he shouted, ‘* [ ween 
My own good trade goes right!” 





ARTIFICIAL WATERFALLS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal, 


Srr,—Observing in your Journal of the 
23d ult., In a note to a letter on the Calei- 
doscope, a notice of some artificial water- 
talls of glass, 1 would be much indebted to 
any of your correspondents who could furnish 
ine with an account of the manner of making 
the same. 

Your constant reader, , 
Curiosus. 





THE CALEIDOSCOPE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Str,—A correspondent, in No. 10 of your 
highly attractive Journal, shows the number 


of changes in a given time, made bya given 
number of objects, in the Caleidoscope, but 
oinits to inform your readers as to the mode 
of arriving at the same result; and, what is 


of more importance, forgets that the whole of 


his very ingenious theory falls to the ground, 
i the actual motion of the instrament, when 
two precisely similar objects may, in fact, 
appear in the same minute. Provided, in- 
deed, the objects used in the Caleidoscope 
were lavariably of @ spherical torm, and their 
rotatory motion uniform, then, indeed, might 
your cori spondent’s calculation be applicd 
with a certainty of success. But as diver- 
sity of shape is essential to the formation 
of beautitul figures, [ much fear that this very 
original id 2 must revert back to the “ rule 
of Arithmetical Progression,” or “ Cocker’s 
Arithmetic.” 
your readers who do not possess the latter 
work, [ heg leave to subjoin the following 
mode of obtaining the same result ;— 
Multiply all the terns of the series of numbers 








- Literary Journal, No. 1. 





For the benefit ot those ot 


continually together; viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &e.; 
to discover, therefore, how many variations can 
be made of four pieces, 1 X 2X 3X 4—= 24, 
—the answer: 
1X2x3x4xX 52120; the number of 
changes that can be produced from five pieces, 
1xX2x3xX4x5 xX 6740; the number 
of changes six pieces can make; and 
1x2x3x4xX5xX6 xX 75040; the 
number that can be made by seven pieces. 


B. D. 








NEW SYSTEM OF MUSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


In proportion as civilization and refinement 
advance, the fine arts become of deeper in- 
terest and importance ; because the enjoy- 
ments of society are multiplied by them ; 
the pleasures resulting trom their practice 
fill up rationally that leisure which would 
otherwise be often lost in vacancy, or 
wasted in sensual gratification; and their 
liberal contemplation gives warmth to the 
atfections and elevation to the mind ;— 
whatever, therefore, tends to obviate the 
dithculties of their exercise, or to enlarge 
the bounds of public knowledge in the 
principles by which they are governed, has 
unquestionable claims on public attention, 
As music is an art which not only adds 
a charm to our social enjoyment, but 
gives a grandeur and solemnity to our 
most sacred duties, any improvement ip 
the mode of conveying its principles, rtd 
perfecting its practice, must necessarily 
excite an interest in a large circle of the 
community; and it is on this account we 
turn our attention to the system lately 
invented by Mr. Logier. It must be 
admitted, that the common routine of 
musical cducation is little calculated to 
produce that degree of practical ability 
which gives delight to a refined ear, with- 
out long and laborious exertion; aud stil] 
less to excite the smallest relish for thase 
beauties in composition which give to the 
true connoisseur bis highest enjoyment, 
The toundation of all excellence is know- 
ledge; but the scientific part of music 
has hitherto been attended with difficulties, 
not only too great tor the ordinary stcdent, 
but for the great majority of those who 
make musical instruction their daily busi- 
ness. It consequently happeus, that although 
music is a kind of written language, few 
men are found capable of finding any 
gratilication im its perusal, except a few 
who, like the priests of ancient mysteries, 
have consumed half their lives in’ proba. 
tionary exercises. ‘This circumstance seemed 
to point out that something was wanting in 
the plan upon which its study was con- 
ducted; because men of liberal education 
can receive great enjoyment from the perusal 
of works in most arts and sciences without 
being professionally trained to them; whereas 
in music, the most they can be expected to 
acquire is a trifling skill in execution on some 
lustrument: with this, both male aud temale 


are soon tired; and at an age when a little 


executive ability, if accompanied by know. 
ledue 9 would become a solid source of elegant 
auiusement, it is cast aside us no longer 
worthy of attention. Why other studies 
should have their principles laid clearly and 
intelli:bly down tor the guidance of their 
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learners, and those of music should he so | the correction of each other. This pro- | correspondents on this subject, and to relate 
obscure as to deter minds actually fond of | duces a most gratifying scene of sagacity | to you such instances of abuse as have come 
the art from its pursuit, was a matter of | and emulation; in short, that which had | to my knowledge; but I thought that you 
-surprise and regret to the author of the | been before deemed a most dry and labo- | might not have time to pay that attention 
new system, and he determined to remit | rious study, becomes a delightful amnse- | to my communications which, as it uppears 
no exertion until he had discovered some | ment, pregnant with improvement. By | to me, they deserve; I have, therefore 
means of remedying the defect. From | these means, in the course of a short | adopted the present mode of addressing vou. 
many years’ professional experience, he was | time, children of a very tender age acquire | which will be attended with the additional 
intimately acquainted with all the difficulties | a degree of practical ability on the piano- | advantage of informing the public, while [am 
which attended the progress of beginners on | forte, and a sound knowledge in the prin- | seconding, from an ambuscade, your efforts, 
the piano-forte. To obviate these, he in- | ciples of harmony, which could scarcely be I shall avail myself of an Englishman's 
vented a machine called a chiroplast, to be | credited, unless constantly confirmed by | right freely to canvass the measures you have 
placed over the keys of the instrument; in | ocular proof in public examination. Some | proposed, doing so with an Englishman's zeal, 
which, although the hands are left perfectly | examples lately published, and which were | heartily to assist in a laudable cause, and 
free with respect to proper action, they are | executed by children of from eight to twelve | exercising that right, and stimulating that 
at the same time restrained from all undue | years old, ielies an assembly of professors | zeal with feelings which it is an Englishman's 
motion. Thus, in the very first step of his and others, would do credit to the ability of | boast and his characteristic to possess—g 
practice, the learner is placed under the | men of talent long exercised in the musical | sincere abhorrence of abuse, and a disin- 








necessity of obtaining that rare but indis- | profession. terested benevolence towards the injured, 
pensable requisite for a fine performer, (To be continued. ) If, therefore, | may find fault with your 
equality of power in each finger. Another) == — waeeee | measures, it will not be because I would 





oppose, but amend them: if 1 detail to you 
any flagrant instances of abuse, it will not 
be from any calumuious or slanderous incite- 
ment; if [ urge the recovery of property, 
long lost, but still justly due to the poor, 
it will not he from any malignity against 
those who have enjoyed it. When, there- 
fore, your propositions shall appear to me 
to be suthcient and effective, £ shall applaud, 
and endeavour to recommend them; where 
inefficient, to show how they should have 
been extended; where detective, to point 
out the omissions. ‘The cases which I have 
collected of abused or misapplied dovations, 
shall not be selected with any view to vilify 
the parties who are supposed to be guilty 


advantage of this contrivance is, that the 
child is compelled to make use of this 
desirable position of the hand, as well in 
the absence of the master as in his pre- 
sence, so that much time and_ tedious 
labour are saved. By means of a board 
fixed on the front of the instrument having 
the corresponding note marked over each 
key, the child is made acquainted with the 
name of the note, its position on the instru- 
ment, and the character employed to define 
it, at the same time, and thus begins to learn 
written music at the same moment he begins 
to produce the first sounds on the instrument. 
The most simple introductory lessons are now 
placed before him, every one of which adds 
un increased number of notes to the child’s 


ABUSE OF CHARITIES. 


—_——— 


A LETTER 


TO 
HENRY BROUGHAM, Esa. M.P. 


ACCOMPANIED BY RELATIONS OF ABUSES IN 
THE MANAGEMENT OF CHARITABLE DONA- 
TIONS IN EVERY PART.OF THE KINGDOM. 

BY A TRUSTEE*. 

[The tone of manliness and candour which 
pervades the ensuing Letter, induces us to 
give it a place in our Miscellany. We 


shall watch the further progress of the 
writer with jealousy, and perhaps either 


knowledge, and thus makes him acquainted 
with the scale, as it were, without the trouble 
of learning it. These lessons also are of such 
facility, aided by the chiroplast, that the 
learner, instead of being disheartened by the 
first difficulties, is stimulated and delighted 
by the ease with which he surmounts them. 
At this early period of instruction, he is prac- 
tised in writing the musical characters; and 
by certain rules, as simple as they are com- 
prehensive, he is enabled to write down all 
the scales, even to the most complicated 
sharps and flats, without the least hesitation. 
In a very short period, his execution is suf- 
ficiently advanced to enable him to play in 
concert with many other piano-fortes, still 
guided by the chiroplast. This method of 
simultaneous practice trains him to the 
utmost precision of time, cultivates a 
steady and independent attention, and, by 


wholly pass by, or greatly abridge, his 
future publications. Ile tells us, that 
‘it is intended to continue this publi- 
cation weekly, for the purpose of showing 
to the country the enormity of the pecu- 
lations which have been, and continue to 
be, practised ; and with an earnest desire 
that it may assist in leading to the enact- 
ment of some sufficient law, that shall pro- 
tect the poor from the disgraceful practices 
of improper Trustees ;”” and, that “ as this 
publication is intended to comprehend all 
the abuses which can be discovered, it 
is respectfully recommended to the pur- 
chasers to preserve these Letters, as the 
whole collection of them, when finished, 
will form a very considerable mass of 
topographical and local information, and 
will consequently become valuable.” ] 





Letter I. 


of peculation on the property of the poor, 
but merely for the purpose of pointing out 
the necessity of some retorm, and of drawing 
your attention to facts, of which otherwise, 
perhaps, you may not have beard. 

A letter allows of irregularity of compo- 
sition: nay, it forbids that precision which 
would be a detect in any other species of 
writing. I caution you, therefore, against 
the expectation of being systematically led 
through the major and the minor to the con- 
clusion; and shall merely add, that each 
letter, which I shall do myself the honour 
of addressing to you, will contain some 
remarks on the subject of public charities, 
either with respect to the institutions gene- 
rally, or your suggestions for their amend- 
ment; and also such = statements of the 
corruptions which have crept ito them, 
whether from u:gligence or criminality, 4s 
I think [ can suthciently substantiate. 

I shall begin, therefore, by stating, that 


producing a pleasing confidence in his own 
ability, gives a most desirable stimulus to 
his exertions. Step by step as his execution 
increases, his knowledge in the fundamental 
principles of harmony is made to advance by 
a succession of rules, at once so simple and 
on a level with the intelligence of a child, 
that the answers he will readily make or 
write down to questions proposed to him, 
cannot but excite surprise in the mind of 
any one who has received instruction in the 
ordinary way. The manner in which the 
inventor conveys these rules, is a practical 
lecture which he gives once a week to ten or 
a dozen scholars at a time, having a large 
board before them, ruled in the manner of 
music paper, on which they write with chalk. 
The rule once given, is exemplified by the 
scholars, and the errors committed lett for 


Srr,—I make no doubt but that you have 
received a great number of communications 
from all parts of the country, relative to 
the abuses which are very generally supposed 
to exist in the management of charitable 
donations. You stand im a conspicuous 
station; and you have avowed yourself the 
champion and the advocate of the poor, as 
well tor the purpose of redressing their 
wrongs, as of recovering their rights: it is 
natural, therefore, for me to infer trom 
thence, well knowing my fellow-countrymen’s 
disposition to cry out about Abuse,” that 
your letter-box 1s filicd with complaints or 
information. JI have once or twice felt an 
inclination to add to the number of your 


there seems now to be a general conviction 
throughout the kingdom that great abuses 
are practised upon the funds originally 
destined for charitable purposes, by those 
persons to whose care they have fallen ; 
and, what is a natural consequence of this 
conviction, there seems to be an equally 
general desire that the legislature should 
interfere, to cut out the defective core, and 
to restore health and vigour, and activity to 
the pious and charitable purposes of our 
forefathers. But how is this interference to 
be directed? Who is to frame a bill that 
shall meet all the obliquities of all the pecu- 
lators? One person acquainted with one 
abuse, may easily prescribe a remedy wo 
that abuse; but, at this rate, there _ 
be av act of parliament for every SIDE 





* Published by P. Martin, 35, Orchard-street, 
Portman-square. 
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‘regularity. Consider, then, that there 1s 
scarcely @ parish in the kingdom which has 
not had its benefactors ; that the benefac- 
tions are as various In their natures, their 
objects, their securities, their purposes, as 
the wisdom or the folly of man could devise. 
Recollect, also, that the modes, by which 
villains of all descriptions effect the trauster 
of property from its legitimate possessors to 
therr own occupation, adimit, as our criminal 
code sufficiently demonstrates, of variations 
almost infiaite. He, therefore, who should 
venture to suggest a bill to the legislature 
for enactment, which should profess to pro- 
vide an adequate remedy for the alleged 
existing abuscs, should be previously well 
acquainted with every variety of donation, 
and with its respective appropriations, limi- 
tations, and restrictions: he should be equally 
well instructed in all the artifices by which 
those dovations have been diverted from 
their legitimate objects; and the better to 
comprehend those artifices, for the purpose 
of countermining them, he should have pre- 
viously investigated to the bottom the abuses 
which actually exist. This preparative quali- 
fication, which he should possess, can hardly 
be attained, if at all, by the unassisted 
exertions of a single individual. It follows, 
then, that as there is doubt whether an 
effectual bill can be framed to meet the 
grievances which are complained of, without 
a thorough knowledge ot the subject in all 
its bearings; and, as this subject is of so 
extensive a nature as alinost to preclude the 
hope that any individu:l shall attain that 
knowledge,—ait follows, I say, that the only 
step which can be taken, is to institute a 
parliamentary inquiry, in order that such 
a bill or bills may be enacted, as the in- 
formation collected by that inquiry shall 
demonstrate to be necessary, or suggest as 
eflectual. I shall only further explain my 
meaning for the present, by analogy to the 
practice of a physician, who, if informed 
of a disorder, and solicited for a remedy, 
previously to prescribing, makes a full in- 
quiry into the whole cause, nature, and 
extent of the malady, before he feels himself 
authorized to assign its proper name to the 
complaint, or competent to dictate the 
remedy. 

Having, then, suggested the propriety of 
allowing inquiry to precede decision, like 
a trial before judgment, I shall, for the 
present, drop all further remarks, with a 
promise to renew them this day week, and 
shall proceed to a statement of abuses. 

I am, sir, with great respect, 
Your most obedient humble servant. 
Almonry, June 1, 1818. 


es 


Abuse No. I.— Llanrwst. 


There is, in the parish of Llanrwst, Den- 
eshte, & very capacious school-room, 
«ndowed with the rectorial tythes of the 
parish of Eglwystach, which produced, pre- 
vious to the sale of part of them, about eight 
‘ce from £800 to £1000 annually. 
a ed to the school-room are houses, and 
fy conveniency for two masters. About 
school cuts back it ceased to be a free- 
We ‘and, for the last six years, there has 
veel a Single child educated there. The 
their bed cannot pay for the education of 
i. hee ren, are great sufferers, as there 
a school in the place, either wholly 





or partially supported by charitable. dona- 
tions. The salaries paid towards the school 
out of the above sum, were £25 to the 
head-master, £25 to a lecturer, and £15 
to an usher, making, together, £65; which, 
according to tradition, was the annual pro- 
duce of the tythes when the school was first 
established. The tythes of four of the town- 
ships have been sold, and, in the year when 
they were sold, produced about £500 of 
income ; and the three townships remaining 
unsold, produce, this year, £3838. 5s., and 
have been much higher. As no title could 
be made on the sale, bonds were given to 
secure the purchaser. 


Here, then, we find a school, most amply 
endowed, has been suppressed; its 
revenues sold by a species of convey- 
ance which seems to sound like a con- 
spiracy between the trustees and the 
purchaser, and no sort of compensation 
made to the poor of the parish. It-may 
be said, perhaps, that the school was 
only entitled to the £65, by way of 
rentcharge, and not to the whole issues 
of the tythes: though this may turn out 
to be the case, upon legal inquiry, it 
will make no sort of difference in the 
crime which has been committed ; for, 
in either case, the school has been 
deprived of all its possessions, be they 
more or less. 


Asuse No. II.— The Same. 


In the parish of Llanrwst there was, about 
thirty years ago, an almshouse for twelve 
poor old men, each of whom had an allow- 
ance of 2s. 6d. wéekly. This almshouse was 
handsomely endowed: the allowance has 
been withheld, and part of the almshouse 
itself sold. 


Asuse No. IIl.— Bewdley. 


The corporation of Bewdley are trustees 
of the grammar-school of that place, and 
they are only acquainted with the amount 
of the funds belonging to it; in which, how- 
ever, there has been no increase for nearly 
one hundred years. Some of the property 
belonging to this school is now, and long 
has been, in the tenure of several of the 
trustees. 

On this case I beg the reader to observe, 
that the trustees are both landlords and 
tenants,—in itself wholly illegal and 
highly reprehensible; and this circum- 
stance alone will explain how it has 
happened that the rents have not been 
increased. 








AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE 
OPAS, or POISON-TREE or JAVA. 
(Continued from our last, p. 169.) 


“ Where seas of glass with gay reflections smile 
Round the green coasts of Java’s palmy isle *, 








* “ There is a poison-tree in the island of 
Java, which is said, by its effluvia, to have depo- 
pulated the country for twelve or fourteen miles 
round the place of its growth. It is called, in 
the Malayan language, Bohun-Upas; with the 
juice of it the most poisonous afrows are pre- 
pared ; and to gain this, the condemned criminals 
are sent to the tree, with proper directions, both 
to get the juice and to secure themselves from 
the matiggant exhalations of the tree; and are 





A spacious plain extends its upland scene, 

Rocks rise on rocks, and fountains gush between ; 
Soft zephyrs blow, eternal summers reign, 

And showers prolific bless the soil,—in vain ! 
—No spicy nutmeg scents the vernal gales, 

Nor towering plaintain shades the mid-day vales ; 
No grassy mantle hides the sable hills, 

No flowery chaplet crowns the trickling rills; 

Nor tufted moss, nor leathery lichen creeps 

In russet tapestry o’er the crumbling steeps. 
—No step retreating, on the sand impress'd, 
Invites the visit of a second guest ; 

No refluent fin the unpeopled stream divides, 

No revolaut pinion cleaves the airy tides ; 

Nor handed moles, nor beaked worms return, 
That mining pass the irremeable bourn.— 


4 Fierce in dread silence, on the blasted heath, 


Fell Uras sits, the Hypra-Tree of death. 

Lo! from one root, the envenomed soil below, 

A thousand vegetative serpeuts grow ; 

In shining rays the scaly monster spreads ’ 

O’er ten square leagues his far-diverging heads ; 

Or in one trunk entwists his tangled form, 

Looks o’er the clouds, and hisses in the storm. 

Steep’d in fell poison, as his sharp teeth part, 

A thousand tongues in quick vibration dart ; 

Snatch the proud eagle towering o’er the heath, 

Or pounce the lion, as he stalks beneath ; 

Or strew, as marsliall’d hosts contend in vain, 

With human skeletons the whiten’d plain. 

—Chain’d at his root two scion-demous dwell, 

Breathe the faint hiss, or try the shriller yell ; 

Rise, fluttering in the air, on callow wings, 

And aim at insect-prey their little stings. 

So Time’s strong arms with sweeping scythe erase 

Art’s cumbrous works, and empires, from their 
base : 

While each young hour its fickfe fine employs, 

And crops the sweet buds of domestic joys*!” 


Such is the poetical use which Darwin 
has made of the older accounts of the Opas- 
tree, and particularly of that of Foersch. 
With a transcript of this last, it may be right 
to begin our collection of wdedecr | for the 
history of the tree; and here it may strike 
the reader as not a little remarkable, (re- 
verting to Dr. Horseficld’s expressions con- 
cerning Foerscht,) that this writer himself 
sets out with complaining of that tincture 
of the marvellous which has been given to 
the subject, and by determining to trust only 
to his own observations :— 

“ This destructive tree is called, in tke 
Malayan language, Bohun-Upas, and has 
been described by naturalists; but their 
accounts have been so tinctured with the 
marvellous, that the whole narration has 
been supposed to be an ingenious fiction by 
the generality of readers. Nor is this in 
the least degree surprising, when the circum- 
stances, which we shall faithfully relate in 
this description, are considered. 

*« [ must acknowledge, that [ long doubted 
the existence of this tree, until a stricter 
inquiry convinced me of my error. I shall 





pardoned if they bring back a certain quantity of 
the poison. But, by the registers there kept, 
not one in four are said to return. Not only 
animals of all kinds, both quadrupeds, fish, and 
birds, but all kinds of vegetables also, are destroyed 
by the efftuvia of the noxious tree; so that, in a 
district of twelve or fourteen miles round it, the 
face of the earth is quite barren and rocky, inter- 
mixed only with the skeletons of meu and animals, 
affording a scene ot melancholy beyond what poets 
have described or painters delineated. Two 
younger trees of its own species are said to grow 
near it.” 

* Loves of the Plants, canto iii. |. 258. 

t See our lust, p. 169. 
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now only relate simple, unadorned facts, of 
which [| have been an eye-witness. M 
readers may depend upon the fidelity of this 
account. In the year 1774, I was stationed 
at Batavia, as a surgeon, in the service of 
the Dutch East India Company. During 
my residence there, I received several differ- 
ent accounts of the Bohun-Upas, and the 
violent effects of its poison. They all then 
seemed incredible to me, but raised my 
curiosity in so high a degree, that I resolved 
to investigate this subject thoroughly, and 
to trust only to my own observations. In 
consequence of this resolution, | applied to 
the governor-general, Mr. Petrus Albertus 
van derr Parra, for a pass to travel through 
the country : my request was granted; and, 
having procured every information, [ set out 
on my expedition. I had procured a recom- 
satiation from an old Malayan priest to 
another priest, whp lives on the nearest 
inhabitable spot to the tree, which is about 
fifteen or sixteen miles distant. ‘The letter 
proved of great service to me in my under- 
taking, as that priest is appointed by the 
emperor to reside there, in order to prepare 
for eternity the souls of those who for differ- 
ent crimes are sentenced to approach the 
tree, and to procure the poison. 

“ The Bohun-Upas is situated in the island 
of Java, about twenty-seven leagues from 
Batavia, fourteen from Soura-Charta, the 
seat of the emperor, and between eighteen 
and twenty leagues from Tinkjoe, the present 
residence of the Sultan of Java. It is sur- 
rounded on all sides by a circle of high hills 
and mountains; and the country round it, 
to the distance of ten or twelve miles from 
the tree, is entirely barren. Not a tree 
nor a shrub, nor even the least plant or 
grass, is to be seen. I have made the tour 
al! round this dangerous spot, at about 
eighteen miles distant from the centre, and 
I found the aspect of the country on all 
sides equally dreary. The easiest ascent of 
the hills is from that part where the old 
ecclesiastic dwells. From his house the 
criminals are sent for the poison, into which 
the points of all warlike instruments are 
dipped. It is of high value, and produces 
a considerable revenue to the emperor.” 


Account of the Manner in which the Poison 
is procured. 

“‘ The poison which is procured from this 
tree, is a gum that issues out between the 
bark and the tree itself, like the camphor. 
Malefactors, who for their crimes are sen- 
tenced to dic, are the only persons who fetch 
the poison: and this is the only chance they 
have of saving their lives. After sentence 
is pronounced upon them by the judge, they 
are asked in court, whether they will die 
by the hands of the executioner, or whether 


they will go to the Upas-tree for a box of 


poison? ‘They commonly prefer the latter 
roposal, as there is not only some chance 
of preserving their lives, but also a certainty, 
in case of their safe return, that a provision 
will be made for them in future by the 
emperor. They are also permitted to ask 
a tavour from the emperor, which is gene- 
rily of a trifling nature, and = commonly 
granted. They are then provided with a 
silver or tortoise-shell box, in which they 
are to put the poisonous gun, and are pro- 
perly instructed how to proceed while they 
are upon their dangerous expedition, Among 





other particulars, they are always told to 
attend to the direction of the winds; as 
they are to go towards the tree before the 
wind, so that the effluvia from the tree is 
always blown from them. They are told, 
likewise, to travel with the utmost despatch, 
as that is the only method of ensuring a 
return. They are afterwards sent to 
the house of the old priest, to which place 
they are commonly attended by their friends 
and relations. Here they generally remain 
some days, in expectation of a favourable 
breeze. During that time the ecclesiastic 
prepares them for their future fate by prayers 
and admonitions. 

“€ When the hour of their departure ariives, 
the priest puts them on a long leather cap, 
with two glasses before their eyes, which 
come down as far as their breast; and also 
provides them with a pair of leather gloves. 
They are then conducted by the priest, and 
their friends anid relations, about two milcs 
on their journey. Llere the priest repeats 
his instructions, and tells them where they 
are to look tor the tree. Le shows them 
a hill, which they are told to ascend, aud 
that on the other side they will tind a 
rivulet, which they are to follow, and which 
will conduct them directly to the Upas. 
They now take leave of each other; and, 
amidst prayers for their success, the delin- 
quents hasten away. 

The worthy old ecclesiastic has assured 
me, that during his residence there, for up- 
wards of thirty years, he had dismissed above 
seven hundred criminals in the manner which 
[ have described; and that scarcely two out 
of twenty have returned, He showed me a 
catalogue of all the unhappy sufferers, with 
the date of their departure from his house 
annexed; anda list of the offences for which 
they had been condemned; to which was 
added, a list of those who had returned 
in safety. 1 afterwards saw another list of 
these culprits, at the jail-keeper’s at Soura- 
Charta, aud found that they pertectly cor- 
responded with each other, and with the 
diflerent informations which I afterwards 
obtained, 

‘‘ [ was present at some of these melan- 
choly ceremonies, and desired different de- 
linguents to bring with them some pieces 
of the wood, or a small branch, or some 
leaves of this wondertul tree. 1 have also 
given them silk cords, desiring them to 
measure its thickness. I never could pro- 
cure more than two dry leaves, that were 
picked up by one of them on his return; 
and all 1 could learn from him, coucerning 
the tree itself, was, that it stood on the 
border of a rivulet, as described by the old 
priest ; that it was of a middling size; that 
live or six young trees of the same kind 
stood close by it; but that no other shrub 
or plant could be seen near it; and that the 
cround was of a brownish sand, full of stones, 
almost impracticable for travelling, and co- 
vered with dead bodies. Atter many con- 
versations with the old Malayan priest, | 
questioned him about the firs discovery, and 
asked his opinion of this dange rous tree ; 
upon which he gave me the following 
answer :— 

‘“©<¢ We are told in our new Alcoran, that, 
ubove an hundred years ago, the country 
around the tree was’ inhabited by a people 
strongly addicted to the sins of Sodem and 


sate 





a 
Gomorrah ; when the great prophet Mahomet 
determined not to suffer them to lead such 
detestable lives any longer, he applied t 
God to punish them; upon which God Caused 
this tree to grow out of the earth, which 
destroyed them all, and rendered the country 
for ever uninhabitable.’ 

“ Such was the Malayan Opinion. I shall 
not attempt a comment; but must ohserye 
that all the Malayans consider this tree Me 
an holy instrument of the great prophet to 
punish the sins of mankind; and, therefore 
to die of the poison of the t pas is generally 
considered among them as an honourable 
death. For that reason | also observed, that 
the delinquents, who were going to the tree, 
were generally dressed in their best apparel, 

“ This, however, is certain, though it may 
appear incredible, that trom fifteen to eighteen 
miles round this tree, not only no buman 
creature can exist, but that, in that space 
ot ground, no living animal of aay kind 
has ever been discovered. | have also heen 
assured by several persons of veracity, that 
there ore no fish In the waters 3 nor has any 
rat, mouse, or any other vermin, becn seen 
there; and when any birds fly so near this 
tree that the effluvia reaches them, they fall 
a sacrifice to the effects of the poison. This 
circumstance has been ascertained by differ- 
ent delinguents, who, im their return, have 
seen the birds drop down, and have picked 
them up dead, and brought them to the old 
ecclesiastic. 

“ [ will here mention an instance, which 
proves the fact beyond all doubt, and whic: 
happened during my stay at Java. 

“In 1775 a rebellion broke out among the 
subjects of the Massay, a sovereign priuce, 
whose dignity is nearly equal to that of the 
emperor. ‘They refused to pay a duty im- 
posed upon them by their sovereign, whom 
they openly opposed. The Massay sent a 
body of « thousand troops to disperse the 
rebels, and to drive them, with their families, 
out of his dominions. Thus four hunured 
families, consisting of above sixteen hundred 
souls, were obliged to leave their native 
country. Neither the emperor nor the sultan 
would give them protection, not only because 
they were rebels, but also through fear o! 
displeasing their neighbour, the Massay. In 
this distressful situation, they had no other 
resource than to repair to the uncultivated 
parts round the Upas, aud requested pel 
mission of the eniperor to settle there. ‘Their 
request was granted, on condition of fising 
their abode not more than twelve or fourteen 
miles trom the tree, in order not to deprive the 
inhabitants already settled there at a greater 
distance of their cultivated lands. With this 
they were obliged to comply; but the conse 
quence was, that in less than two montis 
their number was reduced to about three 
hundred. he chicts of those who remained 
returned to the Massay, informed him 0! 
their losses, and entreated his pardon, whici 
induced him to receive them ag@iin as bh 
subjects, thinking them sufficiently punished 
for their misconduct. [have seen and cour 
versed with sevcral of those who survited; 
soon aiter their return. ‘They all had the 
appearance of persons tainted with an 
fectious disorder: they looked pale “0 
weak; and trom the account which ty, 
gave of the loss of their comrades, and ot 
the symptoms and = circumstances which 
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attended their dissolution, such as convul- 
sions, and other signs of a viol: nt death, 
[ was fully convinced that they tell victims 
to the poison. ; ' 

«“ This violent effect of the poison, at so 

great a distance trom the tree, certainly 
appears surprising, and almost incredible ; 
and especially, when we consider that it is 
ossible for delinquents who approach the 
tree to return alive’ My wonder, however, 
inagreat measure ceased, after | had made 
the following observations :— 

“| have said before, that malefactors are 
instructed to go to the tree with the wind, 
and to return against the wind, When the 
wind continues to blow trom the same 
quarter, while the delinquent travels thirty 
or six-and-thirty miles, if he be of a good 
constitution, he certainly survives. But what 
proves the most destructive is, that there 
is no dependence on the wind in that part 
of the world for any length of time. There 
are no regular land-winds ; and the sea-wind 
is not verceived there at all, the situation of 
the tree beiug at too great a distance, and 
surrouuded by bigh mountains and unculti- 
vated turests. Besides, the wind there never 
blows a tresh regular gale, but is commonly 
merely a current of light, soft breezes, which 
pass through the ditlerent openings of the 
adjoining mountains. It is also frequently 
difficult to determine trom what part of the 
giobe the wind really comes, as it is divided 
by various obstructions 1n its passage, which 
easily change the direction of the wind, and 
often totally destroy its effects. 

“I, therefore, impute the distant effects 
of the poison, m a great measure, to the 
constant gentle winds in those parts, which 
have not power enough to disperse the 
poisonous particles. If high winds were 
more frequent and durable there, they would 
certainly weaken very much, and even destroy 
the obnoxious etiluvia of the poison; but 
without them the air remains infected and 
pregnant with these poisonous vapours. 

“Tam the more convinced of this, as the 
worthy ecclesiastic assured me, that a dead 
calm is always attended with the greatest 
danger, as there is a continual perspiration 
issuing trom the tree, which is seen to rise 
and spread in the air, like the putrid steam of 
a marshy cavern.” 

(To be continued. ) 
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AN 


HISTORICAL NARRATION 


OF THE 


WHOLE BIBLE. 


By J. HAMOND, D.D. 





(Continued from our last, p-. 171.) 


Th those days of Babylon’s pride, the Lord 
Nyhan of his; tor he sent Abraham into 
os nee country, and promised a blessing 
_ 2 fin and to his; for in his seed” all 
“tons were blessed. 


raham was very rich*, seated in a fer- 

a r: +3 . . 
tee nen was born in the year 292, after the 
“Sy be was the sc Tera ..f 2 » 3 
reputed to be ¢ m of lera.—Gen. xi. He is 
ae © forty-eight years old at the con- 


‘USIOn) 0 »¢ 
tie —— $. 
vie Jam, without any provident care for 


' ,. believed in the living God. 
Abraham's vocation, 





tile land of Canaan. He was a man given to 
hospitality, God having given him a heart to 
make a right use of his riches*. Here the 
Lord appeared to Abraham, saying, Unto thy 
seed will 1 give this land. 

Lot also went with Abraham, chap. xiii. 
and possessed the land of Canaan, and much 


increasing in wealth, which was the cause of 


a division between them, through the means 
of their herdsmen; yet sought they not any 
revenge one of the other, (as many now-a- 
days,) but used gentle words and sott means 
how to prevent the like inconveniences *®, by 
departing and dwelling asunder, yet conti- 
nued they faithful one to the other: for when 
Lot was taken prisoner by the king of ‘ Sodom 
and Gomorrah &, Abraham with an army set 
him tree. 

Abram’s naine was changed by the Lord ®, 
and called Abraham, which signifieth a father 
of many nations ; which changing of his name 
was a seal to confirm the Lord’s! promise 
unto him. 

Abraham took to wite Sarah *, the daughter 
of Haran, his brother’s daugliter: this was 
permitted for the peopling of the world. But 
she proving barren, sent her maid lagar to 
Abraham’s bed!; after which she caine to be 
despised by Hagar, who domineered over 
her™, so that wrath was stirred up in Sarah. 
This she purchased by slighting and attempt- 
lug against God’s word". Afterwards God 
gave Sarah, in her old age, a son, whose 
name was Isaac. This was he in whom the 
covenant was made: This is my covenant, 
saith the Lord, which ye shall keep between 
me and you, and thy seed after thee: let 
every nan-child among you be circumcised, 
that is, ye shall circumcise the foreskin of 
your flesh. The privy-part was circumcised, 
to show, that all that is born of man is cor- 
rupt and unclean, and must be mortified. 

The sin of Sodom was very great, using 
their beastliness with beasts; yet Abralian 
prayed for them, when the Lord threatened 
utterly to destroy it, and God expostulates 
with him in the xviiith chapter®, manifesting 
that his judgiments were done with mercy P, 
four as much as the whole city was corrupt 
and abominable in his sight, insomuch that 
not ten righteous persons could be found 
therein4. ‘Their continual cries of sin ascended 
into the ears of God", provoking him to come 








d Chap. xii. 7. 

© We may observe Abraham’s dealin 
Lot.—Chiup. xiv. 

f When mankind was exceedingly multiplied, 
they were driven, by a necessity, to seek new 
habitations. 

§ Abraham grew fearful that he should be 
childless, and lest the promising of the blessed 
seed should not be accomplished in him. 

h Chap. xvii. 

i Sarah, the sister of Lot, Abraham married. 
She distrusted God’s promise of her bearing a 
child, and had respect to the order of nature 
rather than believe in the promise of God.-— 
Chap. xviii. 

K Chap. xvi. 1 Chap. xvii. 10. 

™ God makes his covenant with Abraham ; 
wherein we may observe both the form and fruit of it. 

" Chap. xviil. 

° Sodamah, signifies a mystery. 

P Gounorrah, a faggot of thorns, 

4 Pride, idleness, gluttony, and cruelty, were 
reigning sins wit them, ‘They nad a profane 
contempt of God and man. 

" Chap. xvi. 
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down in fury against them in fire and brim- 
stone, destroying all but a few persons. 

Lot's wife, at departure out of the city 
with her husband, looked back §, as troubled 
to depart from so pleasant a place, wherefore 
the Lord turned her into a pillar of salt, in 
that her care after earthly things was too 
great. 

After Lot remained in the mountains t, 
where he fell into the sin of drunkenness ", 
and after it into the sin of incest with his 
daughters *, from whom the¥ Moabites and 
the? Ammonites descended*, who were an 
accursed people. 

The Lord made a trial of Abraham’s faith, 
in requiring him to sacrifice his only son 
Isaac». He showed a willingness to be 
obedient to the Lord’s command, declaring 
his lively faith, whereby the Lord renewed 
his covenant, and told him for that deed he 
would surely bless him‘? and multiply his 
seed greatly as the stars of the heavens, and 
in his seed should all the nations of the earth 
he blessed. Yet herein Abraham seemed to 
be under a great temptation, seeing he was 
commanded to offer up his only son, him in 
whom God had promised to bless all the 
nations of the world, as in the 17th chapter. 
Isaac, the name signifieth mirth, or one that 
rejoiceth with mirth. 

As Abraham, when he would have offered 
his son unto the Lord 4, carried the fire and 
the knife, but [saac the wood upon which he 
should be slain and burned on mount Moriah, 
near to Jerusalem; so our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, for the sins man committed and 
carries about him®, bore upon his shoulders 
the wooden cross ; whereupon he was offered 
an acceptable sacrifice to his Father, that so 
by his mediation and satisfaction we might 
receive pardon for them; and this was like- 
wise done upon mount Calvary, a little from 
Jerusalem. And as the Lord provided an- 
other sacrifice for Abraham, that so he might 
save his son, which was a ram tied and 
intangled in thorns, so God provided a sacri- 
fice tor the salvation of the world, Jesus 
Christ, our Mediator, who is that immaculate 
Lamb of God, whose head being crowned 
with thorns, and banging upon the cross, by his 
precious death opened to us the door of 
eternal life. Such was the love of Abrahain, 
a father, unto his God, such the love of God, 

* She seemed sorry to depart from that rich 
country, where was fulness of pleasure. 

t We see the fruit of drunkenness; if he had 
not been overcome with wine Le would not have 
done that act. 

" Chap. xix. 32, 37. 

* By his elder daughter he had Moab, which 
signifies the begotten of his father. 

¥Y The younger had a son called Benami; that 
is, the son of my people. 

“ As they were born in incest, so were they and 
their posterity vile and wicked, 

“ We may observe the history of Isaac and 
Abraliam, 

b Chap. xxii. 

© Yet doubted he not but God would accom- 
plish his promise, though he should sacrifice his 
SO. 

4 Tsaac was a type of Cherist—for Christ is our 
true rejoicing, the mirth and delight ot the whole 
church. 

© Jsaac was but a shadow ; and the offering of 
Isaac was but a shadow of the offering up of the 
Son of God, What an exceeding great love- 
tuhen is this? Never was love like this. 
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a father, unto man, that they spared not their 
only sons; the one typically to represent the 
other’, the other, that is, the only begotten 
Son of God, to die effectually for Abraham, 
Isaac, and all mankind. 

In him was established the right line of 
Jesus Christ. Inthe 23d chapter & is showed 
the death and burial of Sarah, his natural 
affection commended, that his mourning 
passed not measure. 

Abraham’s care for Isaac when he grew up 
unto man’s estate", was to provide him a 
wife!, and not to marry out of a godly family. 

She was Rebecca, the daughter of Bethuel. 
They continued childless twenty years : after- 
wards they had Esau and Jacob. And 
Abraham took him another wife. Chap. xxv. 

Rebecca doth denote such a woman which 
expecteth a free deliverance from all calamity, 
and an inheritance of eternal life. 

Rebecca is a typ® of the church of God, 
which is the spouse of Christ, shadowed in 
Isaac. 

Esau followed the lusts of bis flesh*, and 
contemned his birthright through worldli- 
ness!, whereby he lost his father’s blessing, 
and became a hater of his brother. Jacob 
got the blessing from Esau by the mother’s 
subtlety and counsel. 








LETTER 


OF MISS CATHERINE TALBOT, TO HER NIECE, 
AN INFANT, 


You are heartily welcome, my dear little 
cousin, into an unquiet world. Long may 
you continue in it, in all the happiness that 
it can give, and bestow enough on all your 
friends to answer fully the impatience with 
which you have been expected. May you 
grow up to have every accomplishment that 
your good friend, the Bishop of Derry, can 
already imagine you; and, in the meantime, 
may you have a nurse with a tuneable voice, 
that may not talk an immoderate deal of 
nonsense to you ! 

You are at present, my dear, in a very 

hilosophical disposition; the gaieties and 
follies of life have no attraction for you: its 
sorrows you kindly commiserate, but, how- 
ever, do not much suffer them to disturb 
your slumbers, and find charms in nothing 
but harmony and repose. You have as yet 
contracted no partialities, are perfectly igno- 
rant of party distinctions, and look with a 
erfect indifference on all human splendors. 
The vanities of dress you have an absolute 
dislike to; and are likely, for many months, 
to observe the Bishop of Bristol’s first rule 
of conversation, silence ; though tempted to 
transgress it by the novelty and strangeness 
of all the objects around you. As you 
advance further in life, this philosophical 
temper will wear off by degrees: the first 
object of your admiration will probably be 
a candle; and thence, as well as all of us, 
you will contract a taste for the gaudy and 
the glaring, withont making one moral re- 





f Chap. xxii.—John, iii. 

§ Chap. xxiv. h Chap. xxiv. 

i In this chapter is also set down the fidelity 
of a good servant, and care in his undertakings. 

K Chap. xxvii. 

' Chap. xxviii.—Christ is promised, who is 
the ladder—God and man are joined together. 
All graces by him are given to us, and we by bim 
ascend into Heaven. 
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flection upon the danger of such false ad- 
niration, as leads people many a time to 
burn their fingers. You will then begin to 
show great partiality for some very good 
aunts, that will contribute all they can to- 
wards spoiling you: but you will be equally 
fond of an excellent mamma, that will teach 
you, by her example, all sorts of good quali- 
ties; only let me warn you of one thing, my 
dear, and that is, do not learn of her to have 
such an immoderate love of home, as is quite 
contrary to all the privileges of this polished 
age, and to give up so entirely all those pretty 
graces of whim, flutter, and affectation, that 
so many charitable poets have declared to be 
the prerogative of our sex. Ah! my poor 
cousin, to what purpose will you boast this 
prerugative, when your nurse tells you (with 
a plous care, to sow the seeds of jealousy 
and emulation as early as possible,) that you 
have a fine little brother come to put your 
nose out of joint! There will be nothing to 
be done then, I believe, but to be mighty 
good, and prove what, believe me, admits of 
very little dispute, though it has occasioned 
abundance; that we girls, however people 
give theinselves airs of being disappointed at 
us, are by no means to be despised. Let 
the men unenvied shine in public, it is we 
that must make their homes delightful to 
them; and if they provoke us, as miserably 
uncomfortable. 

I do not expect you to answer this letter 
yet awhile, my dear; but as I dare say you 
have the greatest interest with your papa, 
will beg you to prevail upon him, that we 
may know by a line (before his time is 
engaged by another secret committee,) that 
you and your mamma are well; in the mean- 
time I will only assure you, that all here 
rejoice in your existence extremely, and that 
[ am, my very young Correspondent, 

Most affectionately yours, 
C. Tavsor. 

November, 1742. 














THE POISON OF SLOE-LEAVES. 


We gave, in a former Number, some ac- 
count of what is called “ Imitation Tea;” 
and we commenced a list of the dealers who 
had been detected in its fraudulent sale to 
the public. The length to which the list has 
since unfortunately run, has prevented us 
trom continuing this useful head of informa- 
tion to the public; for useful, and just also, 
it is, to single out the known dishonest trader, 
and thus place the ‘¢ unsmirched” in a state 
of honourable distinction; and we are well- 
pleased to learn (in contradiction to an un- 
pleasant rumour) that the Board of Excise 
has in no instance spared the names of those 
whose foul practices have been brought to 
light. We have also shown, in the Number 
alluded to, that the drug, or piginent, deno- 
minated ** Dutch pink,” and said to be 
employed in the manufacture of ‘ Imitation 
Tea,” is not of that deleterious quality which 
has been represented: but, in doing this, it 
behoves us not to leave it possible for our 
readers to imagine that the compound is in 
reality harinless. It is, indeed, remarkable, 
that, in the conduct of the late prosecutions, 
so little appears to have been really known 
to the parties officially concerned, of the real 
seat of the mischief to be counteracted, that 
the Learned Counsel was instructed to dwell 
on the poison of Dutch pink,” which is in 
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reality harmless, and on that of “ verdegris,” 
the use of which, in the mixture, may he 
problematical or rare, while the real and 
alarming evil is in the SLoE-LEAVeES them. 
selves, the constant, essential material !— 
The following is from the twelfth volume 
of Enclish Botany, page 842, by Sir James 
Smith, M.D., President of the Linnean 
Society, and Professor of Botany to the 
Royal Institution :— 

“ The recent fruit of the SLoE* is one 
of the many articles used to adulterate Port 
wine in England. The dried leaves are said 
to be a substitute for Tea, and are perhaps 
often mixed with it in this country. Tury 
MAY BE ONE CAUSE OF ITS PROVING some- 
TIMES PERNICIOUS; FOR THE GREEN Parts 
OF ALL THE Prum and CHERRY Tribe are 
highly poisonous; and it is fortunate if 
they act merely as a purgutive.” 
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MATRIMONIAL LOTTERY. 


On the 21st day of December last, I was 
passing through the state of South Carolina, 
and in the evening arrived in the suburbs of 
the town of , where [ had an acquaint- 
ance, on whom I called. I was quickly 
informed that the family was invited to a 
wedding in a neighbouring house; and on 
being requested, 1 changed my clothes and 
went with them. As soon as the young 
couple were married, the company was 
seated, and a profound silence ensued. A 
young Lawyer then arose, and addressed the 
company very handsomely, and in finishing 
his discourse, begged leave to offer a New 
Scheme of Matrimony, which he believed 
would be beneficial : and, on obtaining leave, 
he proposed, 

That one man in the company shoald be 
selected as president; that this president 
should be duly sworn to keep entirely secret 
all the communications that should be 
forwarded to him in his official department 
that night; and that each unmarried gentle- 
man and lady should write his or her name 
on a piece of paper, and ander it place the 
person’s name which they wished to marry; 
then hand it to the president for inspection: 
and if any gentleman and lady had recipro- 
cally chosen each other, the president was te 
inform each of the result; and those who 
had not been reciprocal in their choice kept 
entirely secret. . 

Atter the appointment of the president, 
communications were accordingly handed vp 
to the chair, and it was found that twelve 
young gentlemen and ladies had made rec 
procal choices; but whom they had chose 
remained a secret to all but themselves an 
the president. The conversation change’ 
and the company respectively retired. 

Now hear the conclusion. [ was pass! 
through the same place on the 14th © 
March following, and was informed th 
eleven of the twelve matches had bee 
solemnized, and that the young gentlemen : 
eight couples of the eleven had declare’ 
that their diffidence was so great that thes 
certainly should not have addressed <9 
respective wives, if the above scheme ba" 
not beeu introduced. 

Gentlemen under twenty, and | 








adies under 


fifteen, were excluded as unmarriags ables - 
You will be pleased to let the public H 
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of this scheme, and I hope it will be produc- 
tive of much good, by being practised in 


Virginia. 


_ 





A SHORT NOTE 
OF 


FEMALE REQUISITES. 


BY AN OLD BATCHELOR. 














Amiable Even-tempered Neat 
Affectionate Entertaining Noble 
Agreeable Faithful Ohedient 
Artless Fond Open 
Affable Free Obliging 
Accomplished Faultless Pretty 
Amorous Good Prudent 
Beautiful Graceful Polite 
Benign Generous Pleasing 
Benevolent Governable Pure 
Chaste Good-humoured Peaceable 
Charming Handsome __ Religious 
Candid Humane Sociable 
Cheerful Harmless Submissive 
Complacent Healthy Sprightly 
Caretul Intelligent Sensible 
Charitable Interesting Tall 
Clean Industrious Temperate 
Civil Ingenuous True 
(‘oy Just Unreserved 
Constant Kind Virtuous 
Dutiful Lively Well-formed 
Dignitied Liberal Witty 
Elegant Lovel Wealthy » 
Easy Modest Young 
Engaging Merciful 

MAUSOLEUM 

OF THE 


PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, 


AT CLAREMONT. 


No intelligence of a similar description 
will be received with more pleasure by the 
public, than that which has been mentioned, 
of the preparation of a Mausolem, at Clare- 
mont, under the direction of His Royal High- 
ness Prince Leopold, to the memory of his 
late consort. Mr. Backler is preparing 
windows of stained glass for this building ; 
and a marble bust, to be placed in it, is also 
ia forwardness. The design, which is Gothic, 
and by Mr. Hiort, was chosen by Her Royal 
ilighness herself, and the spot was fixed on, 
and the building begun, also under her eye. 
he spot was chosen as the first on which 
she had alighted at Claremont; and the 
design of the building, as begun by the 
Princess, was to commemorate her taking 
possession of the place. Prince Leopold has 
Fiven it its present destination ; and it will 
Goubtlessly be felt that the circumstances 
we have mentioned give a deep additional 
Interest to the edifice. 


a 





Fine Arts. 


—— 


_ SER JOHN LEICESTER’S GALLERY. 

Ve are much gratified in being able to 
‘pprize the public, that Sir John Leicester's 
vallery will be again opened next season, 
upon the same hberal plan, and with the 
same benevolent and patriotic views, as 
_ ; and that the numerous and fashion- 
ia by whom it will doubtlessly be 
re rowded, will probably produce some 

ler advancement in British art, in conse- 
{uence of the commissions which have been 











given by Sir John Leicester to several rising 
artists. It would be negligent and ungrate- 
ful in us not to advert, on this occasion, to 
the facts within our knowledge, of several 
instances of employment, and still more of 
flattering aad beneficial encouragement, which 
has been given to artists, solely from the 
circumstance of their merits being pressed 
upon the attention of noble and liberal ama- 
teurs by the exhibition of their works in Sir 
John’s Gallery. 


Mr. Backler’s Gallery of Stained Glass, 
in Newman Street, which is open to the 
public gratis, displays many exquisite speci- 
mens of the captivating art which Mr. B. 
professes, and particularly a grand window, 


} executed for the church of Woodford, in 


Essex. Woodford is honoured by the ex- 
ample of taste and liberality which is here 
presented. 


Mr. Bacon’s Gallery of Sculpture, also 
in Newman Street, and also to be opened 
gratis, is, in the course of a fortnight, to 
present to the eye of the public a statue of 
the late Princess Charlotte. 


EXHIBITION 
OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN OIL AND 
WATER COLOURS, SPRING GARDENS. 


As the advertisement informs us that this 
exhibition is about to close, we must despatch 
what more we have to say upon it in a few 
words. The works of Barret and Cristall have 
already been considered (see Nos. 6 and 9 of 
this Journal,) and we would willingly have 
devoted separate articles to some others ; 
hut time runs on so fast, it is impossible to 
keep pace with it. We wished to have 
entered at some length into the merits of 
Mr. Linnell, an artist who ranks very high in 
our estimation, and whose works this year 
prove that he possesses a mind capable of 
carrying the art very much farther than his 
usual class of subjects seemed to warrant. 
St. John preaching in the Wilderness, 
No. 120, is a picture of great originality, and 
bating a little that is offensive in the colour, 
is calculated to make a powerful impression 
on the imagination: let him pursue this walk, 
and he will secure to himself lasting fame. 
We would have said much, too, on the 
works of Mr. Fielding, who hus deserved 
well of the public this year by his extraor- 
dinary exertions. We have counted in the 
catalogue between thirty and forty of his 
pictures: many of which, both in subject and 
execution, claim a very high rank, and would 
do credit to the collection of the most en- 
lightened connoisseur :—we should like him 
better if he did not sometimes remind us of 
Claude, and sometimes of Turner. The 
works of young men are apt to take a tinc- 
ture from the masters they study; but 
Mr. Fielding has mind enough to set up for 
himself. lis Brougham Castle, No. 7, is a 
picture of no ordinary character: had we 
room we could dwell with pleasure on its 
many beauties; but we must hasten on to 
others. Mr. Robson seems to be the popu- 
lar artist of the season; though his works 
possess much higher qualities than popular 
painters can often lay claim to. There is a 
vigour and originality in all his pictures ; 
2 desperate boldness united to a softness 
and delicacy of execution, such as we have 
seldom seen accomplished in water colours. 





| We have no time to pot out his faults, or 





we should say that he repeats too often the 
same effects. Nature can repeat herself 
without fatiguing the spectator, but art can- 
not. A word or two might have been de- 
voted to Mr. Holmes, whose works we 
consider, in many respects, superior to those 
of his prototype Heaphy. Some of our 
readers may think this is not saying much 
for him, while others will take it for the 
highest praise it is in our power to award. 
We might have mentioned the name of 
Uwins, whose powers of original composition 
seem not to reach beyond a_ bookseller’s 
trontispiece ; but who has made amends this 
year for his other deficiencies by a delicious 
copy of Mr. Rogers’ Puck, which all who 
love Sir Joshua (and who that has a soul 
does not love Sir Joshua,) will heartily thank 
him for. We had something to say about 
the idol of the fashionable world, Glover; 
the popular admiration of whose works we 
consider to have done so much harm to the 
taste of the age; but we scorn to break 
butterflies on wheels. We would have 
mentioned in terins of praise the works of 
Dewint, Hills, and Walker, and the exquisite 
interiors of Wild, Cattermole, and the two 
Stephanoff’s; which, with the exception of 
some executed a few years ago at Oxford by 
Mackenzie, we will venture to say are superior 
to any thing of the kind produced in any age or 
country : indeed, interiors, as painted by these 
gentlemen, may almost be called a new art. 
We proposed saying a word or two about the 
young Landseer’s Irghting Dogs, which has 
some excellent painting about it, though we 
think it has been too extravagantly praised : 
an artist is often injured by foolish and 
officious friends. We could have wished to 
notice Stark and Vincent, the two Norwich 
heroes, and many others: but all the good 
things we meant to say, and many more 
perhaps which might have been elicited in 
the course of composition, must remain un- 
said to the end of the chapter: we can only 
promise to enter the field earlier another 
season, that we may be able to do more 


justice to an art we love. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

The Rewards adjudged by the Society for the 
Encouragement of Ants, Manuractures, and 
Commence, to be presented May 26th, 1818, 
at Free Masons’ Hall, Greut Queen Street, to 
the respective Candidates, by His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Sussex, President. 








IN AGRICULTURE. 

No. 1. To Robert Haldane Bradshaw, Esq. M. P., of 
Worsley Hall, near Manchester, for reclaiming 294 acres 
of peat moss, the gold medal. 

2. To the Rev. E. Cartwright, D. D., Hollandea 
I}ouse, near Seven Oaks, for comparative experiments 
on manures, the gold medal. 

3. To Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart. M.P., Wynnstay, Den- 
bighshire, for planting 645,500 fturest trees, the gold 
medal, 

4. To R. Creyke, Esq. Dotterill Park, near Beverley, 
Yorkshire, for planting 164,560 forest trees, the silver 
medal. 

5. To Mr. J. Cominon, Denwick, near Alnwick, for a 
double drill turnip sower, the silver medal, and teu 
guineas. 

6. To Isaac Espinasse, Esq. Chancery-line, for the 
manageinent of bees, the silver Ceres medal. 

IN CHEMISTRY. 

1. To Ambrose Bowden, Fay. Navy Office. for « 
inethod of preventing and curing the dry rot in ship 
timber, the gold medal, 
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IN POLITE ARTS. 

1. To Mr. A. P. Harrison, Gloucester-place, Camden 
Town, for an original landscape, the silver palette. 

2. To Mr. C. F. Tayler, Leadenhall-street, for an 
original miniature, the silver Isis medal. 

3. To H. H. White, Esq. Old Square, Lincoln’s-Inn, 
for a copy of a painting, the silver medal. 

4. To Miss J. T. Hamlyn, of Plymouth, for an original 
painting of game, the gold Isis medal. 

5. ‘To Miss Maria Grant, Little Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, for a copy of a drawing from Teniers, the silver 
medal. 

6. To Miss M. Mainwaring, Chichester Rents, Chan- 
cery-lane, for the copy of a painting, the silver palette. 

7. To Mr. L. R. Grieves, Church-street, Soho, for a 
pen and ink drawing, the silver Isis medal. 

8. To Mr. J. D. Harding, Greenwich-road, for an 
original landsc pe, the silver medal. 

9. To Mr. G. Gwilt, Jun. Union-street, Borough, for 
an original drawing, the silver palette. 

10. To Mr. C, F. Thatcher, Paddington, for an original 
drawing, the silver Isis me Jal. 

1J. Lo Mr. G. Gibbon, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, 
for a drawing of the Towuley Venus, the gold Isis 
medal. 

12. To Mr. J. S. Davies, Hackney, for a copy of an 
engraving, the silver palette. 

13. To Mr. F. Langdon, Maida Hill, Paddington, for 
a copy of an engraving, the silver Isis medal. 

14. ‘To Mr. W. Warman, Compton-street, Brunswick- 
square, for a copy of a miniature, the silver palette. . 

15. To Mr. II. C. Sluus, Panton-street, Ilaymarket, 
for a drawing of the Elgin ‘Iheseus, the silver palette. 

16. To Mr. H. Edward, Percival street, Goswell-street- 
road, for a drawing of the Townley Homer, the silver 
medal. 

17. To Mr. W. II. Davies, Plumtree-street, Blooms- 
yury, for a drawing of the |ownley Homer, the silver 

sis medal. 

18. To Mr. C. Rolls, Bayhain-street, Camden Town, 
‘ur an outline drawing of the Farnese Hercules, the 
silver medal. 

19. fo Mr. T. Engleheart, Bayham-street, Camden 
Town, for an outline drawing of the Farnese Hercules, 
the silver Isis medal, 

20. ‘To Mr. A. Poynter, Lainb’s Conduit-place, Found- 
iing Hospital, for a design for a Post Office, the silver 
medallion, in conformity to the will of the tate John 
Stock, Esq. 

21. ‘To Mr. C. H. Fowler, Millman-street, Toundling 
Hospital, fur a design for a Post Office, the silver Isis 
medal, 

£?, To Miss M. A. Chalcn, 
shire-place, for a copy of an historical painting, the silver 
Isis medal. 

“3. lo Miss B. A. Clarke, FiueldJane, Cornhill, for a 
copy of an historical painting, the silver medal. 

24. lo Miss F. Wallace, Bath, for an original flower- 
piece, the silver Isis medal. 

25. To Mr. J. B. Last, Grafton-street, Fitzroy-square, 
for a miniature, after Guido, the silver niedal. 

26, To Mr. T. Taylor, Birmingham, for a model ia 


~ 


wax of her late Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte, 


Jeaumout-street, Devon- 


the gold Isis medal. 

27. To Master S. Wenning, Queen’s-row, Pentonville, 
for an original intaglio, the silver palette. 

28. To Master A. S. Henning, for the copy of an 
intaglio, the silver palette. 

cy. ‘To Master J. Henning, for the copy of an intaglio, 
the silver palette. 

30. Io Mr. J. Marvian, Birmingham, for a medal die, 
the silver medal. 

31. To Miss Ellen Durham, Hollywood-place, Little 
Chelsea, for a copy of an engraving, the silver palette. 

oe. ‘lo Miss L. A. Vhillipps, Waudsworth-road, for an 
original landscape, the silver Isis medal. 

33. ‘lo Mr. W. Plant, Vetter-lane, for an ename! paint- 
ig, the gold Isis medal. 

3é To Mr. fT. Meriificld, Princes-srreet, Beciord-row, 
vs, the gold Isis medal. 


Sos an original mu fel of ign: 





35. To Mr. G. Mills, Hadlow-street, Burton-crescent, 
for a medal die, the gold medal. 

IN MANUFACTURES. 

1. To the Widow of the late S. Brierly, Rochdale, for 
his stretch for woollen weavers, ten guineas. 

IN MECHANICS. 

1. To Mr. G. Prior, Howard's green, City-road, for a 
machine to prevent accidents in descending imines, the 
silver Isis medal. 

2. To Mr. T. Lane, Stockwell, for a turning lathe, the 
silver medal. 

3. To Mr. T. Lane, Stockwell, for a ruler and quill- 
holder, for those who have lost one hand, the silver 
medal, or ten guineas. 

4. Lo J. Conolly, Esq. Suffolk-street, Charing-cross, 
for a portable telegraph, the silver medial. 

5. Lo Lieut. W. Rodger, Royal Navy, King’s-road, 
Chelsea, for a plug for raising empty casks, the silver 
medal, 

6. To Mr. James Jones, llolborn, for improved pulley 
blocks, the silver medal. 

7- To Mr. C. Hall, High-street, Mary-le-bone, for a 
percussion gun-lock, the silver medai. 
&. To Lieut. Shuldham, Roval 

method of bailasting vessels, the silver medal. 

g. ‘lo Mr. J. Rainshaw, letter-lane, for an improved 
method of heating copper-plates, the gold Isis medal. 

10. To Mr. ‘IT. Cook, Piymovth, Midshipman, Royal 
Navy, for a night life-buoy, the gold Isis inedal. 

11. Lo Mr. D. Ritchie, Clerkenwell, for an improved 
method of giving motion to a pendalum, the gold Isis 
medal, and thirty guineas. 

12, To Mr. J. Park, Portsmouth, for a mooring-block, 
the gold medal. 

13. To I. Grant, Esq. Plymouth, for a life-preserver 
in cases of shipwreck, the gold medal. 

14 Lo Mr. J. Clement, St. Geoige'’s-fields, for an 
instrument for drawing ellipses, the gold medal. 

15. To Mr. Moses Somerford, Wolverhampton, for an 


Navy, for a new 


improved door-lock, five guineas, 
16. To Mr. J. Henlon, Wellbeck-street, for a door 
spring, the silver Isis medal, and five guineas, 














THE DRAMA. 


Covent Garpen.— Rob Roy was pre- 
sented again at this theatre on Saturday, 
May 80, and appeared to have lost not a 
single iota of its well-merited attractions. 
Scenery, music, and acting, all combine in 
rendering this drama one of the most pleasing 
that keeps possession of the stage.—A whim- 


sical circumstance occurred at the close of 


the opera. It is usual at the conclusion of 
the first piece for a performer to step forward 
before the curtain, and announce the enter- 
tainments of the following evening. ‘The 
actor who is to do this is generally appotited 
behind the scenes. It appears that Mr. S1y- 
CLAIR was the one pitched on for this pur- 
pose on Saturday; and accordingly, at the 
tinale of Rod Roy, he advanced trom the 
group, but was accompanicd also by Mr. 
Liston, so that the audience were treated 
with the novel view of two performers about 
to address them on the same subject. This 
was no doubt a preconcerted joke (some 


would call it gross Liberty) on the part of 


Liston, who atlected to be greatly discon- 
certed on discovering the company he was 
in. tle therefore mace precipitate retreat 
through the stage door, aud was followed i 
his example by Mr. Sixcrarr, who attera 
short time re-appeared, and finally announced 
Romeo and Jultet tor Monday. 


A vew melodranic, called Phe Castle of 


Paluzzi, or the Extorted Oath, tollowed tor 
the fourth time. Ferdinand (Mr. Anporr) 
had paid his earnest addresses to the Countess 





rae. 
Salviati (Mrs. Favucir), but through the 
machinations of the Count Salviati (Mac. 
READY), he not only was thwarted jp his 
love by various forgeries, but also, in Concert 
with a wretch called Soranzo (Mr. Cox yop) 
his character was defawned, his name branded 
as a traitor, and his person condemned to 
perpetual banishment. In the meantime the 
nuptiais of the Count Salviati take Place, 
After an absence of two or three years 
Ferdinand, iw disguise, returns to his hative 
place, and suddenly appears betore his {yy. 
merly beloved Countess. He intorms her 
that he has discovered the authors of his dis. 
grace, and that one of them is no less q 
personage than her own husband. He has 
however, in consideration of his affinity to 
the Countess, resolved to conceal the infamy 
of his enemy trom the world ; but as a cond: 
tion for his silence, and with a view of clear. 
ing himself to her, he engages the Countess to 
meet bim on the tollowing night at the ruins 
of Paluzzi, a desolated castie, in which Fer. 
dinand had taken up his abode tor the pur 
poses of concealment; to which the Countess, 
after some hesitation, assents. During the 
interim, Soranzo has arrived at the palace of 
Salviati, and informing the Count of the 
arrival of Ferdinand at Paluzzi, so works 
upon his fears of being detected, and upon his 
jealousy, that 
‘€ Prompted to his revenge alixe by Heaven 
and Hell,” 
the Count torms the desperate and bloody 
plan ot waylaying and murdering his rival, 
His purpose is accomplished in the second 
act, and the Countess becomes an unknown 
witness of the horrid crime, but at last is 
discovered by the villaiis, and her |+fe only 
spared by the intercessions of her husband, 
who hurries her off to force upon her a 
dreadful oath of secrecy. Whilst they are 
vone, a female domestic, Zerlina (Miss 
roore), enters the room, and uncovers 4 
large mirror, which being opposite to the 
room into which the Counress has been 


hurried, discloses the whole particulars o! 


the dreadful fact. The piece soon arrives at 
the catastrophe. The Countess is accused 
before a tribunal of the murder, and alter 
repeated prevarications on her part, the real 
author is discovered to be the Count, who 
forthwith despatches himself with the same 
dagger that had despatched his victim. 

It will be seen trom this impertect sketch 
of the fable, that the icading incidents have 
some connexion with the murder ol the 
Fauldes; a subject, we think, which should 


. . } er Ne 
never have been brought forward ta a araid= 


tic shape. It was very properly driven ot 
the Parisian stage. 7 
man think of the idea of bringing betore him 
on the stave a piece founded upon the muree! 
of the Marrs, the Williamsons, or of Mr. Bur 
and housekeeper? — 
With respect to the merits of the Covel 
Garden drama, the dialogue is barren, &" 
the incidents naturally dull and hornd: {¢! 


. : er. iyi 
un alterpiece they are truly shocking, 2 
seud people trom the theatre to their _, 
C 


to dreain only of midnight assassination.) 
trust the piece will be driven otf the woh 
especially as all the characters are beneat® 
the talents of the performers who persona’ 
them. 

Sheridin’s comedy of the School" 
Scandal was represented at th's theatre | 
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Monday night, when the Duchess, attended 
by the Duke ot Cumberland, for the first 
tine honoured a British theatre with her 
presence. A better piece could not possibly 
have been selected for introducing the illus- 
trigus stranger to a knowledge of the genuine 
comic drama of her new country ; but beyond 
the pot of cheice, we are sorry we have very 
little praise to bestow. Seldom have we seen 
at a metropolitan theatre this best of English 
comedies worse Cast, or worse performed. The 
only creditable personations were those of the 
two brothers, the sentimental hypocrite and 
generous profligate, aud the Nabob, their uncle. 
Mr. Younc, as Joseph, appeared to us more 
than usually “in the rein :” he acted through- 
out with great freshness and spirit, and vave 
to some points an effect altogether as original 
asstriking. ‘The exertions of Mr. C. Krmaie 
were unfortunately impeded by a severe 
hoarseness; but even with this disadvantage, 
we kuow not where we could have looked tor 
a better representative of the gay, the disso- 
lute, yet warm-hearted Charles Surface, 
than in the very best Falconbridge of the 
present day, (now that manager JOHNsToN, 
of the other house, resigns the part into the 
hands of a Watcack). Mr. Terry, in Sir 
Oliver Surfiuce, was all that could have been 
desired. Miss O’Netr was the Lady Teazle 
of the night, and only added contirmation to 
the opinion which the public have nearly 
wnavimously formed on this freakish excursion 
of our tragic queen. It was a correct and 
somewhat elegant, but on the whole most 
cruelly dull and mawkish pertormance. But 
this of Lady Teazle. What shall we say of 
the Knight, her husband? The worst that 
perhaps can be said,— that the character was 
attempted to be personated by Mr. l'awcert. 
Instead of the urbane manners of the high 
bred gentleman, we were presented with all 
the vulgar distinctions of low life: —where 
we had becn accustomed to look for the 
delicate workings of a mind of some sentiment 
and refinement, we recosnized only grimace 
and mummery. Why was not Mr. Terry 
or Mr. Brancuary put into the part? Puther 
of them would have done incumparably 
better. Mr. Lrsron, in Sir Benjamin Back- 
bite, looked the fuol of the piece, and nothing 
more. 





eee o_o 


Original iDoactry. 








LINES. 


Uut sweet was the vision so cherish’d by me, 
Ot feeling devoted to love and to thee; ~ 
And sweet to a bosom so harass'd as thine, 
lo pour its alarms and distresses in miue. 
Crue flow’d the endcarments of mutual esteem, 
Or pure was the fountain that nourish’d the dream ; 
And lair did the blossoms of tenderness shoot, 
oF Strong were the branches, and healthy the root. 
Alas ! that oppression should freeze in its course 
ie current that How'd from so worthy a source : 
“as! that the blicht of suspicion should stain 
he blossoms which forin’d so delightul a chain. 
Put counsels r 


Eco are fruitless, and cautions are vain, 
Affections tu 


\ sever, or hearts to restrain ; 
( P , - . . - e 
ir still shall my image be worshipp’d in thine, 
tS tiou shalt exist aud be cherish’d 3 i 
XIst aud be cherish’d in mine. 


Phy 


he 
: J vonour, thy peace, to my breast shall be dear, 
/ re to mine eye, and thy voice to nine ear; 
“hil if ’ ’ a 
a vr am doom d to behold thee no more, 
“aorance sual! trace them, and fancy restore. 





Each little memorial of love and of thee, 

Ag a relic divine shall be cherish’d by me ; 

The ringlet shali rest on my bosom unseen, 

The treasure without, and the giver within. 

And thou, though the crowd to thy honours may 
bend, 

And fashion and fortune thy footsteps attend, 

Shalt mournfully answer,—-** Alas! there was one 

W hose heart and whose wishes reilected mine own,” 


“ With her did my moments of happiness flow — 
For her did my feelings of tenderness glow ; 

Her mind was iny anchor, her counsel my guard, 
Her frown was my terror, ler smile my reward.” 
Oh! bitter the pangs which we dare not confess, 
And heavy the grieis we are forc’d to suppress ; 
My tears tall the faster from falling unknown, 
And my sighs are the deeper from sighing alone. 
They talk of my song, and they talk of my smiles, 
Of the form that attracts, and the air that beguiles; 
But the almond-tree blooms though the canker 


infest, 
And the nightingale sings with a thorn in her 
breast. 


Yet time und resistance my peace may restore, 

And cheerfulness visit my bosom once more ; 

My tranguillized heart may thy image resign, 

And another, alas! may take my place in thine. : 

At least thy esteem I will guard as my due, 

My grateful remembrance to thee shall be true: 

Discretion and Reason the tic shall approve, 

And Friendship revive on the ashes of Love. 
SMYTHE. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


’ 


“ A Correspondent” shall have ** tidings” shortly. 

We will attend to the request of S. without delay. 

An Ipswich Correspondent is thanked, and shall 
be attended to in our next, 

We have no desire to drive a hard bargain with 
our Correspondent at Truro, but shall always 
be glad to hear trom hii, 


“ Wrongs of Woman,” *‘* Letters from North 
Wales,” Letter 1, ** An Old Stager,” “* ******,” 
and J. S. H., are intended for our next. 

Several Figures engraved on Wood are preparing 
for our next Number. 

T. M. H. wishes us to insert weekly lists of 
“ Births, Mariiages, and Deaths ;” but this 
head of intelligence is not only foreign to the 
plan and objects of our Publication, but 
legally inadmissible, as to a Paper not printec 
upon a stamp. 

Quiz isin the right; bat we can assure hin that 
the * Account ol the Sea-Serpent,” Ac. as well 
as many favourite Papers, have lain by us trom 
the commencement of our Paper, without the 
occurrence of an opportunity tor their inseron, 

In our last, p. 167, col. 2, |. 26, for “ exercised,” 
read * resumed 3” p- 171, col. ¥, |. 27, trom 
the bottom, for ‘* trophes,” read “ trophies.” 


We must repeat, that the extensive and increasing 
demand tor our Papers containing the several ac- 
counts and engravings (now sixteen in number) 
concerning the Caleiduscope, convinces that we 
were rightin supposing thatbya timely admission 
of these articles into the Lirerary Journat, 
we should perform an acceptable service to 
the Public : and Parents, and those who have 
the superintendence of Youth, will not fail to 
have observed the uncvoidable tendency of 
the historical and scientific investigations which 
we have presented, to Convert the existing 
popular attachment to a pleasing toy, mito an 
incentive and guide to the acquisition of uselul 
and liberal knowledze. 

The value of our Papers on these subjects, as 
presents to friends abroad, camiet need to be 
pointed out. ‘Phe Lirrkany JOURNAL, amid 





the great variety of its contents, will claim, 
under our present view, the title of a ‘‘ Com- 
panion to the Caleidoscope ;” and its presence 
will be more than acceptable wherever the 
instrument is seen or used, and wherever a 
question is asked as to its principles, history, 
or effects. Indeed, the general value of our 
Paper abroad may be safely insisted on. 
Without being a newspaper, in the technical 
sense of the term; that is, without detailing 
public or private occurrences, it is a news- 
paper, AND THE ONLY NEWSPAPER FXTANT, 
as to all novelties in Arts, Literature, and 
Science ; in short, as to all topics of elegant 
curiosity. ‘Ihe short history of the career that’ 
we have already run, is quite sufficient to 
show how truly the Literary Journat is 
a mirror of the public conversation in Eng- 
land ; and even how great are the advantages 
attending its mode of publication, over those 
that are enjoyed by publications which appear 
only at longer intervals. 

New Editions of all our Numbers that are out 
of print will be speedily reprinted. Subscribers, 
therefore, who are not at present enabled to 
complete their sets, may be assured that the 
inconvenience will soon be remedied, 

Readers having friends abroad should be apprised, 
that our unstamped Paper may be sent, free of 
difficulty and expense, to the East and West 
Indies. It is known to be otherwise with 
Newspapers. 

Country Booksellers and others can be supplied 
with the Litnrary Journan, Price Six- 
PENCL, in weekly parcels; and the four 
Numbers of each mouth will be torwarded 
with the Magazines by all Booksellers in London. 


The Lirerary Journat is received in week- 
ly pareels by the principal Booksellers in all 
pats of the Kingdom. Wherever it is 
practicable for Subscribers to obtain the 
Lirrrary Journat, (that is, the unstamped 
edition,) they will, by so doing, pursue the 
plau must economical to themselves, and most 
to be desired by us; and it is ouly to those in 
situations which do not admit of that mode of 
conveyance, that we recommend the Lire- 
RARY CHRONICLE. 

A Monday Edition of this day’s Lirerary 
Jounnar, will be published under the ‘Title 
of THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, Price 
NINEPENCE only, printed on Stamped 
Paper, and sent into the Country FRE oF 
Postrace. 

The conteats of each Number of the LITERARY 
CHRONICLE is exactly similar to that 
of the corresponding Nuiuber of the Lirerary 
Journa; and Subscribers to the former may 
complete their Sets by obtaining the past or 
any future Numbers of the laiter, The Titde- 
pages and Indexes will give uniformity to the 
whole. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BEAUTIES OF NATURE AND ART; 
With One Hundred Elecant Eugravings. 
Lately was Published, Embellished with Onc Hun- 
dred Llegant Engravings of the most striking and 
wonderful Ovjects in Nature and Art, from Origt- 
nul Designs by Thurston, Craig, Clennel, and other 
emunt Artists; engraved in the Line manner by 
Scult, Angus, Cook, Lacey, §¢. &c. handsomely 
printed on Line Paper, in Six Vols. 8vo. price, in 
boards, 7l. 4s. Demy, or on Royal Paper, Hot- 
pressed, with Proof Iupressions of the Plates, ved. 
The GALLERY of NATURE and ART; or, 


a jour throug: Creation aud Seicnce. By the Rev. 


CWARD LOL! MANITON, Tellow of King’s College, 
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Cambridge ; assisted by Distinguished Writers in the 
Various Departments of the Work. 


The Work is likewise published in Parts, price 3s. each 
Part, contaiving at least two elegart Engravings; and the 
Work being c mpleted, any number of Parts may be had, 
at the convenience of Subscribers. 


Subscribers are requested to complete their Sets as 
early as possible. Orders to be sent to the Publisher, 
R. Wilks, 89, Chancery Lane. It may also be had by 
being orderef of any Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 


—_——---— +. 


As the boundaries of Science extend, the Discoveries 
and Curiosities it developes extend also; and as these 
boundaries hive of late years been extended in every 
direction, it is now become impossible for the great 
body of mankind, or indeed for any one who does not 
professionally su:render the whole of his life to literary 
persuits, to follow up and store in his memory the multi- 
plied facts or discoveries of an amusing, interesting, or 
extraordinary nature, which have hence been said open, 
and are daily growing before us, 

A correct and comprehensive Repository, therefore, 
of whatever is chiefly valuable, and has chiefly a claim 
upon the Public attention, of whatsoever is intrinsically 
curious, wonderful, or in any other way impressive, 
derived from the vast theatres of Nature and Art, as 
they are at present unfolded to us; selected with Judg- 
ment, arranged in Order, and superintended by Taste, 
cannot fail of becoming an object of public attraction 
and patronage, beeause peculiarly adapted to the public 
want, 

Such are the pretensions of the Work now offered to 
the Public, and which will be found equally to combine 
elegant Amusement with scientific Acquisition. Its 
direct scope has been to furnish a Literary Conserva- 
tory of Rare, Curions, and Interesting Productions, 
derived from ail quarters, and from all ages, of the 
world, from every branch of science, so far as it can be 
rendered popular, and from every department of inven- 
tion anc discovery ; from the most approved works of 
Travels and Antiquities; of Topography and general 
Geography, of Fossils and Mineralogy ; of Natural 
History and Physiology; of Chemistry and Mechanics. 

The Plan of the Work comprises an easy and familiar 
arrangement, of which the primary divisions consist of 
Natural History and Art. 

The division of Natural History comprises the fol- 
lowirg general sections:—I. Astronomy, containing a 
selection of the most curious Discoveries which have 
been lately made, or the most singular opinions that 
have been lately offered in this branch of science.—II. 
Geology, including the most extraordinary phenomena 
of the Earth, in its Subterranean, Superticial, and Aerial 
departments.—I11. Botuny.—1V. Zoology, comprising 
an account of whatever is chiefly rare or interesting in 
these several hingdoms.—V. Chorography, exhibiting a 
survey of the most st:iking peculiaritics in the general 
face of the particular Countries, or in the Customs, 
Habits, and Manners, of their Inhabitants.x—And VI. 
Physiology, embracing a view of extraordinary or 
peculiar powers occasionally evinced by Mankind, or 
other Animals. 

‘The division of Art, consists of the following general 
sections:—I. Chemistry, including whatever is chiefly 
curious or interesting, and, at the same time, subjects of 
popular attention in Magnetism, Electricity, Galvanism, 
or Voltaism; Light, and other subtile bodies; artificial 
Heat and Cold; the cohesibility of Animal and Vegetable 
Fibres; Metals; Earths; Acids; Inflammables; and other 
curious objects of Chemical Science.—I1]. Mechanics, 
comprising Buildings of singular and remarkable charac- 
ters, Bridges, Hanging Gardens, Pyramids, Columns, 
Ruins, Sepulchral Monuments, and other Antiquities ; 
Animal and Inanimate Forces, as those of Man, Horses, 
Wind, and Water-woiks, Steam, and other powerful 
Engines, both of ancient and modern times; Gunpowder, 
and other elastic powers. 

Besides that it has been the plan of the work to com- 
hine what is highly interesting with general instruetion— 
it will be obvious to the yeader that the Fdifor’s inten 





tions have likewise been carefully directed to make 
their present undertaking subservient to that general 
* VINDICATION OP THE WORKS OF GOD,” 
which is best to be collected from those works thein- 
selves, though their evidence has of late been strongly 
perverted by too many of the natural philosophers of 
the continent, who have praised the book, while they 
have scoffed at its Divine Author. 

A prominent feature of the present Work, to which 
the Proprietors are desirous of calling the attention of 
the Public, is the number and intrinsic excelie..ce of the 
Piates, with which it is so richly adorned, and which, 
they trust, will be found to exalt the Gallery of Nature 
and Art above every prior or similar attempt, in no 
less a degree than the extent, variety, sound judgment, 


and authority of its matter. With a few exceptions, for | 


in severa) instances it has been absolutely necessary to 
give strict copies of the Plates now offered are from 
original drawings, expressly designed, and of course 
expressly engraved, for the present Work: and it is 
perhaps Only necessary fur the reader to examine in- 
trinsically and attentively this highly ornamental and 
beautiful part of the volumes, to see at once that the 
general execution, as well in the designing as in engrav- 
ing, is from the hands of some of the most approved 
Artists of the present day. 





‘“* A work of this nature has been long a desideratum 
in English Literature, and we remember nothing that 
approximates so near to it, as the Spectacle de la Nature 
of the Abbé la Pluche. But neither in that delightfal 
course of dialogue, nor in some smaller treatises on the 
wonders of the Creation, has a due atteution been paid 
tu scientitic principles. The volumes before us are not 
only popular and entertaining, but they are in a high 
degree instructive, forming a complete view of the pre- 
sent state of Philosophy and Natural History in all 
their varieties. The plan is judicious, the execution is 
masterly, and the ornaments are in the first style of 
excellence.”—New Monthly Mag. for Dec. 1813. 


LIST OF PLATES CONTAINED IN THE WORK. 
VOL. I. 

View of the Interior of the Crater, and the Eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius.—Dreadful Disruption or Breaking 
of the Dykes in siolland, 1430.—Dr. Herschel’s View 
of the Organization of the Heavenly Bodies.—Sta:s 
visible in London, including all of the First and Second 
Magnitude.—First and Second Pyramids of Gizah, 
Ancient Memphis, and [lead of the Colossal Sphinx. 
—The Falls of Niagara.—-The Boa or Aboma Snake 
of Surinam.—View of the Devil’s Bridge, and its 
Rocks, on Mount St. Gothard, in the Swiss Cantor 
of Uri.—View of the Glaciers in the (rindelwald, 
Swisserland.—Stone Henge, Salisbury Plain.—View 
of the Great Wall of Chinas—The Giant’s Causeway, 
in Jreland.—Fingal’s Cave, in the Isle of Staffa.— 
Interior View of a Salt Mine at Cracow.—The Grotto 
of Antiparos.— ‘Ibe Paper Nautilas, and Pearly Nauti- 
lus. —The Banyan [ree.—Roman Tesselated Pavemeut, 
found in Leadenhal-street, ia 1803. 


VOL. II. 

The Roman Colosseuim.—The Rock Bridge, ia Virginia. 
—The Cheese-wring, Coruawall.—Cromlech at Layon, 
Cornwall, — The Edystone Light-House. — African 
Birds’ Nests. —Subterranean Temple of Elephants, on 
the Bombay Goast.—A Spanish Bull Fight. — ‘The 
Summit of Moant Etna.—Lhe leak of Derby shire.— 
Mode of Jravelling over the Snow in Iceland.—An 
Elephant Hunt.—A Wild Boar Hunt.—Plan of Felling 
Colliery, near Sunderland.—View of the Petrifying 
Spring, or Dropping Well, at Knaresborough, in York- 
shire. —Trajan’s Pillar, at Reme. 

VOL. IIIf. 

The Mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople.—The 
Castle of St. Angelo, St. Peter’s Church, and Bridge 
over the Tiber, at Rome.—The Hanging Tower of 
Pisa, in Tuseany.—The Cathedral Church at Salerno, 
in Italy.—Bread Fruit Tree.—Tea Tree.—Wiew of an 
Inen Mine.—-Mie Porcglaiy tower, at Nankin, in 


China.—Major Mony’s perilous Situation on Pali 

into the Sea with his Balloon. — Immolatiun 
Hindoo Widow upon her Hueband’s Puney,) Pile 4 
the Hooded Snake.—Jhe Boa Snake ein — 
Horse.— ‘Ihe Great Geyser, ur Boiling ini 
Haukadal, in Iceland.—Section of st, Paul's Cathe 
draJ.—The Colossus of Rhodes.—he Needic Rocks 
Isle of Wight. . 


VOL, IV. 


Inside View of St. Winifred’s Well, Plintshire, North 


Wales.—Slate Quarry in Long-sle-djaie, Weatinorelayd 
—Subterraiean Disappearance of the Rhone, a 
Geneva.—Tihe Pees-Bridge, between Berwick and 
Edinburgh.—ihe Valetta and Port of Mait2.—(on, 
mencement of the Earthquake at Messina.—ice-Islandy 
and Continent, inthe North Volar Citcle.—The Bowdar 
Stone, in the Gore of Borrowdale, Cumberland,— 
Mount Paruassus.—View of a Glory, Irises, and Other 
Appearances in the Heavens, at various ; laces, 
of the Staubbach, in the Valley of Lauterbrunnep 
Switzerland. — Quagga, with a View of the Lable 
Mountain, at the Cape of Good Hope.—the Tea 
Tree.— The Island of Strombo. — Aqueduct of th 
Peat Forest Canal, over the i-iver Mersey —High 
Force, or the Fail of the ‘lrees, West of Durhan.— 
Upas, or Poison Tree.—Fall of the Rhine, near the 
Bridge at Seati hausen.—Arch of Mylassa. 
VOL. V. 


Whirlwind of Sand, in the Desart of Arabia. —Ulig. 


water, Westmoreland, from the Duke of Norfolk's 
Park.—The Bread Frnit free.—Sepulchral Monament 
at Mylassa.—Convent and Llermitage of Moutserrat.— 
Fall ofan Avalanche, near the Glacier of Grindelwalde, 
Switzerland.—Entraace of the Town of Luxor in Egypt. 
~-Interior of the Temple of Apollinopolis, at Etfu- 
Loch-Lomond, and Ben-Lomond.— ihe Lemple of 
Apollinopolis Magna, at Etfueu—Two Mock Suns— 
Truncated Mountai., with the Focus of an extinguished 
Volcano in the Isiand of Owyee.—Morai, in the Island 
of Tongataboo.—View of a Water-Spout in the Pacific 
Ocean. 
VOL. VI. 


A Fairy Ring, in the Dingle, near Shrewsbury.—Aa 


Ignis | atuus, or Will o’ the Wisp, as seen in Lincolo- 
shire, and takea upon the Spot, ia 1811.—he Comet 
of 1811, viewed at day-break, Oct. 15, from Utter 
bourne Jill, near Winchester.—View on Lake Ladoga. 
—Grotto del Cane, on the Lake of Agnauo, in Itily.- 
Becs, Lanthorn-ily, &c.—Jhe Penguin; with Cone, 
and other Shells, Sponges, &c.—Ostrich Hunt.—Lhe 
Shark attacking a Boat.—Dolphin and [lying Fish 
Gold Fish.—The Rattle Suake, Horned Suake, and 


Walking I caf.— 1 he ldol of Juggernaut.— Ihe | orpeds | 


—Manner of Washing tor Gold, in the Braziii u Mou 
tains. —Excavation leading to the Remaias of [ferce 
laneum.— Water-Spout in the I apari Isiands. A 
Lunar Rainbow. 


LE 





Society of Painters in Oi2 and IWater Colours, + 
Great Room, Spring Garceus, WILL CLOSE on 54lUh 
next, the 20th Inst.—-Adinittance One Shilling, (at! 
Sixpence. 
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